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STONE  S  ANALYSIS  OF  WORLD’S  VALUE. 


Subscribers  to  Control  the  Survey. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  co-oper¬ 
ative  journalism  is  announced  with  the 
current  issue  of  Survey,  a  weekly  which 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Char¬ 
ity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  periodical  is  to  be  con- 


5  Cents  a  Copy 

GOVERNMENT  ANSWER. 


\  ^ 


He  Declares  That  Mr,  Pulitzer’s  Death  Seriously  Imperiled  the 
Good  Will  Value  of  the  Paper — Personal  Element  Im¬ 
portant — Regards  the  Rise  in  the  Cost  of  White 
Paper  as  a  Menace  to  Profits. 

Nothing  has  been  published  in  recent  'p".?,  M  trolled  henceforth  by  its  own  subscrib 

years  that  has  aroused  a  greater  in-  John  D.  LcSeV  “sh"ou?d“buy  the  'woNd  Y'l 

terest  among  newspaper  men  than  the  to-day  he  could  destroy  its  value  inside  of  -'Associates.  Incorporate^  will  have  a 
published  report  of  Joseph  L  Berry  '  oajs.  that  is  not  a  reflection  on  Mr.  voting  interest  in  its  stt^irs. 

State  Tax  Appraiser  on  the  estate  of  ^ ^  - - -  -  ^  ^  — - _ - 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  owing  to  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  New  York  World  and  its 
publisher.  The  entire  newspaper  pub¬ 
lic  had  a  chance  for  the  first  time  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  financial  affairs  oi . 
a  metropolitan  newspaper.  i 

.Among  those  who  were  called  upon  as 
experts  in  appraising  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
newspaper  properties,  was  Melville  E. 

Stone,  who  for  eighteen  years  has  been 
the  general  manager  of  the  .Associated 
Press.  In  his  preliminary  testimony  Mr. 

Stone  said  that  his  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  began  as  early  as  IWU.  In  1.S75 
he  founded  the  Chicago  Daily  News, ! 
and  in  1882  he  founded  the  paper  now 
known  as  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Stone  was  asked  wh.ther  in  a 
paper  such  as  the  World,  the  publishing 
company  makes  its  profit  out  of  the  sale 
of  newspapers  or  out  of  advertisement. 

In  reply  he  said:  “I  should  say  in  the 
case  of  the  World  it  made  it  wholly  out 
of  advertising;  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  profit  in  what  is  known  as  circula¬ 
tion.  1  think  it  costs  them  for  white 
paper  as  much  as  they  get  from  news¬ 
dealers,  namely  one  half  a  cent  for  the 
Morning  World.” 

Q.  So  that,  countitiK  the  cost  of  uhite  ' 
paper  and  the  cost  of  printing,  and  the  actual 
cost  of  running  their  establishment,  there 
would  be  no  profit  whatver  on  the  actual  sales 
of  this  newspaper? 

.\.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  a 
lo.ss;  it  can  only  recoup  its  loss  by  the  adver¬ 
tising.  1  do  not  say  by  increasing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  as  obviously  if  it  loses  money 
on  the  circulation,  the  only  place  it  can  make 
any  money  would  be  on  advertising,  that  is, 
legitimately. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  possible 
to  increase  the  advertising  rates  so  as  to  com- 
(lensate  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  1 
liaiier? 

.\.  I  shouldn’t  think  that  a  paper  like  the 
World  could  do  it.  You  could  undoubtedly 
increase  the  cost  of  advertisig  some,  but  not 
altogether.  How  far  you  can  do  it  would  de- 
l>end  entirely  on  the  conditions— -the  conditions 
of  competition  and  the  general  conditions  of 
the  advertising  market.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  white  paper  has  been  from  $0  to  |7 
per  ton,  and  in  the  case  of  the  World,  without 
knowing  exactly,  my  impression  is  that  they 
use  about  50,000  tons  a  year,  and  that  would 
h«  about  $350,000  increase  in  the  cost  of  white  ^ 
paper.  Xo,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  for  them  to  so  increase  the 
cost  of  advertising  above  the  present  charge 
as  to  recoup  that  amount 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  a  newspaper 
business  is  or  is  not  a  hazardous  business? 

A.  Extremely  hazardous  as  compared  with 
any  other  form  of  investment.  A  building  on  :  _ 

Broadway,  a  10-story  building  maybe,  will  ‘l-  t'l  ......  .... 

bring  4^  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  over  and  Rockefeller,  but  he  has  other  interests  which  f  Crane  Buys  Westfield  Peper  Mills. 

above  expenses.  It  makes  no  difference  who  ?te  large.  Cyrus  Field  offered  me  a  one-half,  xt.  .......  «:ti„  \\r .c.u  xs. 

owns  the  building  or  what  business  it  is  used  interest  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  I  1  ne  paper  miHs  at  Westfield,  Mass., 

for,  providing  it  is  a  reasonably  reputable  when  he  owned  it  and  offered  it  on  very  fa-  ,  owned  by  the  Crane  estate  and  Conduct - 

business.  When  it  comes  to  a  newspaiier  the  vorable  terms.  I  asked  Mr.  Field  who  was  to  jjj  Tames  A  and  Robert  B 

personal  element  is  of  enormous  importance,  have  the  other  half,  and  he  said  he  was.  I  i  ^  r  *  --  ,  , 

A  newspaper  achieves  its  success  by  the  amount  ‘  said  I  would  not  take  it,  not  because  he  was  Crane,  were  over  on  ‘Monday  by 

of  confidence  the  public  have  in  the  newspaper  «ot  a  reputable  man,  but  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  Crane  &  Co;,  Of  Daiton,  of  which  United 
itself.  That  confidence  can  only  be  established  had  very  large  interests  in  the  traction  lines.  States  Senator  W  Murray  Crane  is  a 
by  the  administration  by  an  intelligent  head  the  elevated  railroads,  and  his  name  identi-  TnrrMce'rl  uraoes  and  chnrt<.r 

and  that  makes  it  a  matter  of  extreme  hazard  fymg  him  with  the  paper  would  very  sen-  memoer.  increased  ^ges  and  snorter 
with  the  newspaper.  When  I  sold  the  Chicago  ously  injure  it.  hours  are  being  Considered. 

Haily  News,  and  the  property  now  known  as  Q.  Was  Mr.  Pulitzer  then  recognized  by  the  _ 

the  Record-Herald.  I  went  to  Europe.  In  less  ;  newspaper  people  throughout  the  United  States  c*  L.  D  »  c  .L  rt 

than  80  days  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  sold  the  as  a  man  of  very  unusual  ability?  tlgtlty  rer  Cent,  ot  tlie  Uailiea. 

property  reduced  the  price  of  the  morning  ^  A.  \cs,  he  w-as  a  newspaper  and  murnal-  Eichlv-fivc  Oer  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
paDer  ttoin  two  cents  to  one  cent,  and  when  istic  genius.  He  had  no  superiors  in  tne  line,  ,  .  •  i  *  iti  .  .  . 

f* wrote,  expressing  my  astonishment,  he  said,  ;  I  knew  him  intimately  through  all  his  career,  her  of  publications  required  to  file  Staite- 
“The  personal  element  of  this  paper  is  so  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  men  ments  with  the  Post  Office  Department 

strong  that,  on  your  departure,  I  felt  1  must  |I  ever  knew.  under  the  new.  postal  press  law  have 

reduce  the  urice  in  order  to  hold  the  cir-  Q*  And  up  to  the  time  of  his  de&th  did  he  i.  ,  .  .  •  ,  j  ^ 

culation 1  continue  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  COITlphed  with  the  demands  of  the  Stat- 

Q.  And  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  i  over  the  affairs  of  this  newspaper?  Ute.  Of  this  number,  24,022,  eighty  per 

this  especially  the  case?  !  A.  Ves,  he  was  the  master.  ■  cent,  or  2,012,  have  been  daily  news- 

4  Yes.  indeed  vou  have  a  burning  illustra*  i  Q.  Will  you  simply  state  what  effect,  in  *,  j  a.  u  ^  u 

tion*  in  the  case  of  the  World.  That  paper  your  judgment,  the  death  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  would  papers.  The  returns  tO  date  have  been 

was  at  one  time  owned  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  have  on  the  commercial  value  of  this  paper?  satisfactory  to  the  department,  and  the 

and  because  it  was  owned  by  him,  ana  because  A.  It  would  have  a  very  great  effect.  The  have  not  seen  fit  to  send  the 

!l?outrwnfidence'‘tn  “t'hat"*proS"y.  ’  hT  wai  i  {Continued  on  l>age  4.)  ten  day  final  notices. 


SOLICITOR  GENERAL  BULUTT 
FILES  HIS  BRIEF  IN  THE 
POSTAL  LAW  SUIT. 


WILLIAM  R.  ORR, 

PL’BLISHER  OF  THE  DETROIT  SATURD.W  NIGHT. 


Declares  That  Ninety  Million  People 
Are  Taxed  for  the  Benefit  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Publisher*,  Because  of 
Second  Class  Mail  Priyil^e — De¬ 
fends  Provision*  of  New  Law — The 
Advertisement  “Clause.” 
Washington,  Nov.  28. — Declaring  that 
Congress  has  not  abridged  the  freedom 
of  th?  press,  but  merely  makes  it  op¬ 
tional  for  the  publisher  to  make  certain 
disclosures  if  he  desires  to  use  a  special 
privilege,  namely,  the  use  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  mailing  rates,  William  Mar¬ 
shall  Bullitt,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  has  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Government’s  brief  in  the 
cases  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  postal  press  law.  The  brief  is  in 
answer  to  those  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  the  two 
newspapers  which  instituted  test  cases, 
the  arguments  of  which  will  be  heard 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  Dec.  2. 

The  arguments  in  the  Government 
brief  are  based  entirely  upon  the  right 
of  Congress  to  make  specifications  to 
which  publishers  must  comply  before 
the>'  can  enjoy  the  second  class  rate, 
and  in  this  connection  the  brief  states: 
publishers’  privileges. 

“Every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
mails  a  letter  is  being  over-taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  publisher.  The  ninety  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  being  taxed  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  thirty  thousand  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Government  over-charges 
people  who  mail  letters  about  seventy 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
profit  all  goes  to  make  up  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  carrying  periodicals  at  the 
low  second  class  rate.  We  thus  see 
that  Congress  has  discriminated  against 
the  individual  in  favor  of  the  publisher. 
If  it  had  the  power  to  do  so,  can  it  not 
equally  well  make  some  changes  in  that 
classification?  The  publishers  have  no 
vested  right  in  any  particular  classifica¬ 
tion.” 

NO  DEPRm^TION  OF  LIBERTY. 

“There  is  no  deprivation  of  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
for  the  act  does  not  require  the  things 
done,  but  makes  them  r-  ere  optional  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  exercise  of  a  right  which 
Congress  has  absolute  power  to  grant  or 
refuse,  with  or  without  conditions. 

“The  statute  does  not  compel  the  citi¬ 
zen  to  disclose  his  private  affairs,  nor  to 
publish  them  to  the  world,”  says  Solicitor 
Bullitt.  “It  merely  says  that  he  must 
make  certain  disclosures  if  he  desires 
to  use  a  special  privilege,  leaving  it  op¬ 
tional  to  do  so  or  not.” 

In  reference  to  the  part  of  the  law 
requiring  newspapers  to  mark  all  reading 
matter  for  which  a  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  is  received,  “advertisement,”  the 
brief  says: 

THE  "ad”  paragraph 
“If  the  ‘advertisement’  paragraph 
should  be  held  void,  it  should  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  balance  of  the  statute,” 
thus  showing  that  the  Government  be- 
lifves  that  the  appellants  will,  at  least, 
be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
their  contention  that  this  section  of  the 
act  is  unconstitutional. 

The  brief  is  divided  into  six  points, 
only  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
“advertisement”  paragraph.  .A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  whole  brief  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  quotation  from  the  third 
point  of  the  brief,  which  reads:  “The 
freedom  of  the  press  only  imparts  the 
right  to  print  and  circulate,  but  does  not 


o 
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sivc  any  vested  right  to  use  any  par¬ 
ticular  postal  rate.” 

The  (i  )vcrnnicnt  insi.sts  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  shows  that  Congress 
in  its  tinal  enactment  of  the  bill 
had  the  same  imcnt  that  the  House 
had  in  originally  passing  it,  namely, 
merely  to  exclude  from  the  second-class 
mail  privileges  all  publications  that  did 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  l.iul 
down  in  the  act.  The  changes  in  the  bill 
all  related  to  the  terms  of  the  re<iuire- 
mcnts.  and  were  not  intended  to  affect 
the  broad  principle  that  Congress  (pur¬ 
suant  to  its  power  to  deride  what  should 
be  carried  by  its  mails)  was  limiting  the 
use  of  the  second-class  mail  privileges  to 
those  newspapers  that  would  comply 
with  certain  regulations  which  Congress 
felt  it  wise  to  impose  as  conditions  upon 
such  use. 

I'urtherm  ire.  the  statute  only  applies 
to  puWications  in  so  far  as  they  mjc  the 
second-class  tnail  privilege  and  does  not 
refer  to  their  use  of  the  mails  generally. 
It  provides  that  the  editor  shall  file  a 
statement  giving  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  editor,  publisher,  owner,  etc. 


SOUTHERN  PRESS  TO  MEET. 


Publisher*  and  Editors  in  Joint  Ses¬ 
sion  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  17. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspapers  Publishers’  Association, 
and  two  members  of  the  association  of 
the  Southern  division  of  the  Associated 
Press,  met  at  Birmingham,  -Ma..  Nov. 
1)<.  and  fixed  Jan.  17,  as  the  date  for  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  organizations, 
and  New  Orleans  as  the  place.  The 
committee  decided  on  a  trip  for  the 
newspaper  men,  leaving  Jan.  18.  from 
New  Orl.ans.  to  Panama  and  returning, 
Mardi  Gras  day.  I'eb.  4.  A  cheap  rate 
has  been  announced  for  the  trip  to ' 
Panama.  i 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were , 
Victor  H.  Hanson.  Birmineham  News  ' 
president:  F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union; 
R.  W.  Brown  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  J.  J.  Smith.,  of  the  Birmingham 
Ledger  and  W.  M.  Clemens,  of  the  \ 
Birmingham  News  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association,  and 
I).  D.  Moore,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Tim. s- Democrat,  president,  and  F.  P. 
Glass,  of  the  Birmingham  News,  secre- [ 
tary  of  the  association  of  the  Southern  i 
division  of  the  .Associated  Press.  i 


Sues  New  York  Mail  for  $100,000. 

New  York  State  Senator-elect  John  ‘ 
J.  Boylan  asks  SMObOO  damages  in  a  suit  j 
for  libel  which  he  brought  Wednesday  | 
in  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  and  Tliomas  F.  De- 1 
vine,  who  ran  against  him  on  the  Bull 
Moose  ticket.  The  complaint  alleges  | 
that  the  Mail  of  Oct.  28  contained  an  ; 
article  in  which  it  was  announced  that  j 
Devine  had  out  up  $20,000  for  the  detec- 1 
tion  of  fraud  and  dishonest  voting  at  the ' 
election,  one  of  the  stipulations  for  re- 1 
ward  reading:  “For  the  arrest  and  con- j 
viction  of  McManus’  dummy  candidate  | 
for  Senate.  John  J.  Boylan.  on  proof  of  I 
abetting  or  a»<ling  illegal  voting.  $2  000.” ! 

Six  Point  League  Luncheon.  , 

The  regular  monthly  luncheon  of  the 
Six  Point  League  was  held  on  Wednes-  j 
day.  Nov  27.  at  the  .Aldinc  Club  Presi-| 
dent  M.  D.  Hunton  presided,  and  thirty- 1 
five  special  representatives  attended.  I 
The  speaker  at  this  luncheon  was  Harry  ^ 
Tipper,  advertising  manager  of  the  | 
Texas  Co.,  who  spoke  on  the  question  ^ 
mostly  interesting  those  present,  namely, 
the  newspaper.  .A  report  of  Mr.  Tip¬ 
per’s  address  will  be  print. d  in  these 
columns  next  week.  .Among  the  guests  i 
itresent  at  this  luncheon  were  Cl’as.  P 
Johnstone,  of  Buffalo:  Edgar  M  Hoopes. 
of  Wilmington,  and  James  .A.  Thedford. , 


The  notices  that  have  been  sent  out ! 
recently  by  the  Denver  AVeekly  Post  | 
<tating  that  it  would  discontinue  its  rep-' 
resentatives  in  the  foreign  field  after  D?c 
1  have  been  recalled,  and  Cone  Loren-  i 
zen  &  Woodman  will  continue  to  repre 
sent  this  paper  as  heretofore.  1 


November  30,  1912. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  NOTES. 


Professional  Luncheon  at  Press  Club 
— First  Performance  of  “Year*  of 
Discretion’’ — Annual  Conference 

of  Journalism  Teacher* — Illinois 
Association  Convention — National 
Press  to  Meet  June  24-27. 


t-HK'.vGO,  111.,  Nov.  27. — Misses  Lina 
.Abarbanell  and  Mora  Zabelle  headed  a 
i  list  of  theatrical  folk  now  playing  in 
Chicago  who  were  guests  of  honor  at , 
the  first  of  a  series  of  professional ' 
lunchevuis  at  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago : 
last  week  Thursday.  Three  hundred ' 
members  and  their  wives  attended.  The 
lunch^n  was  preceded  by  an  informal 
!  reception,  during  which  the  guests  could 
inspect  .the  pictures,  signed  photographs 
of  notables  and  books  of  the  club.  .At, 
I  the  next  luncheon  arranged  by  the  club 
;  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor.  I 

I  The  Illinois  Woman’s  Press  .Associa-  i 
j  tion  has  issued  its  twenty-eighth  annual  I 
I  year  book,  .and  it  is  a  most  attractive' 
i  booklet,  bqund.in  blue  ancj  ornamented; 
,  with  gold  lettering,  the  combination  of 
blue,  white  and  gold  being  the  colors. 

The  most  brilliant  audience  that  has  1 
been  in  Powers’.  Theater  in  several  sea- 1 
I  sons  gathered  there  last  week  Tuesday! 

night  to  join  in  the  successful  launching  i 
'  in  the  authors’  home  city  of  h'rederic  | 
and  Fanny  Locke  'Hatton’s  delightful  | 
!  comedy  of  sentiment.  “A'ears  of  Discre-  j 
tion.”  -  Mr.  Hatton  is  dramatic  pditor 
;  of  the  Chicago  Evening’  Post. 

!  How  to  force  intdligence  into  the! 
minds  of  enibryonic  reporters — a  nerve- 
'  wrecking  operation  that  has  in  part  j 
been  shifted  gratefully  from  the  shoul-  ; 
ders  of  the  city  editor  to  those  of  the  J 
university  “prof” — will.be  discussed  be-  , 
fore  the  third  annual  conference  -  of  | 
Teachers  of  Journalism  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Nov.  30.  .Announcements  • 
have  been  issued  by  Prof.  -W.  G.  Bleyer, ; 

I  head  of  the  course  in  journalism  at  the 
I  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  secretary 
of  the  conference.  ; 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois ' 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  was  held  i 
last  week  at  the  Hotel  I.a  Salle,-  with 
Thomas  Rees,  of  Springfield,  presiding 
as  president.  Shop  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  together  with  detail  work  of  the  ; 
various  departments.  The  United  States 
Post  Office  was  accused  of  becoming  a 
machine  of  virtue,  instead  of  perform-  j 
ing  its  duties  as  a  machine  of  service,  I 
by  Dr.' Thomas' Rees,  publisher  of  the  ^ 
Illinois  State  Register.  The  remark 
was  made  in  the  course  of  criticism  of 
the  new  newspa^r  publicity  law.  | 
Thomas  Rees  was  elected  president:  .A, 
S.  Leckie.  Joliet  Herald,  vice-president;! 
H.  K.  Kendall,  Mattoon  Journal-Ga- ! 
zette.  secretary ;!  H.  ■W.-  Polard,  Rock- 1 
ford  Republic,  treasurer. 

The  (^'olumbia  Theater  management.  I 
in  speaking  of  its  recent  new  policy  of  | 
advertising  exclusively  in  the  newspa-  i 
pers.  says:  “Business  at  the  Columbia; 
continues  to  improve.  Each  week  since  j 
the  house  abolished  bill  posting  the  box  | 
office  receipts  have  gained  steadily,  and  | 
the  business  for  the  current  attraction  I 
shows  a  bigger  gain  than  has  been  at-  j 
tained  since  the  management  decided 
to  ‘try  out’  the  newspapers  exclusivedy. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  theater  has 
placed  itself  in  the  position  of  depending; 
entirely  on  newspaper  space  for  its  ad- ! 
vertisements,  and  the  successful  out-  j 
come  is  causing  widespread  copiment. ! 
Many  observers  believe  it  means  the 
eventual  doom  of  theatrical  bill  post- , 


mg. 

The  theory  that  nocts  are  horn  and 
not  made  was  dispelled  by  S.  E.  Kiser 
of  the  staff  of  the  Record-Herald,  in  an 
address  before  the  Men’s  League  of  the 
Sunda>  Evening  Club  in  the  rooms  of , 
the  City  Club  the  other  day.  Mr,  Kiser ; 
told  how  he  was  made  a  poet  when  the , 
editor  of  the  paper  on  which  he  worked 
at  the  time  needed  a  “filler”  and  asked 
him  to  write  a  dozen  lines  of  verse 
The  editor  said  it  tlidn’t  matter  much 
what  it  was  about,  as  he  didn’t  suppose, 
anyone  would  read  it,  but  it  would  fill , 
up  a  little  corner  that  had  to  be  filled.  | 


That  next  year’s  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  -Association  shall  be  held  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  June  24,  25,  26 
and  27.  was  decided  by  the  board  of 
counsellors,  which  met  here  last  week. 
The  association  is  composed  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Charles  \V.  Collins  has  resumed  his 
former  position  as  dramatic  critic  on  the 
Inter-Ocean  after  a  season  as  theatrical 
press  agent. 

L.  G.  Edwardson,  formerly  with  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer.  has  been  appointed  assistant 
advertising  manager. 

The  Chicago  Trade  Press  .Association 
held  a  special  meeting  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  Nov.  25  for  out-of-town  members 
at  the  Press  Club.  Talks  were  given  by- 
Frank  M.  Bruce,  of  the  .American  School 
Board  Journal.  Milwaukee,  on  “Educa¬ 
tional  Journalism,”  and  H.  De  Witt 
Clough,  on  “Co-operative  Publishers’ 
.Advertising.”  ..The  members  joined  in 
the  general  discussion  that  followed. 

Mr.  Edward  C.. White,  former  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  is  promot¬ 
ing  a  new  steamboat  line  to  run  from 
La  Salle  to 'New  Orleans.  The  Peoria 
and  Chicago_dailies  have  given  the  com¬ 
pany  much  favorable  mention.  The  first 
boat  will  start  from  La  Salle  for  New 
Orleans  early  in  December. 

Richard  Henry  Little  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Examiner  staff  and  is  writing 
the  dramatic  doings  for  that  paper. 

Louis  W.  Hill, -head  of  the  Great 
Northern'  Railway,  was  a  guest  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Chicago  last  Monday 
noon  and  had  with  him  the  band  of 
Blackfeet  Indians  th.at  are  attracting  at¬ 
tention  at  the 'Chicago  Land  Show. 


Williamsport  Sun  and  News  Merger. 

•  The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  the  1 
News  the  only  two  evening  papers  in' 
that  city,  were  last  week  purchased  and 
consolidated  by  Elias  Deemer,  .Allen  P. : 
Perley,  P.  B.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Spott.  Th?  \ 
new  corporation  will  be  known  as  the 
Sun  and  News  Publishing  Company. 
George  E.  Graff,  the  general  manager,  j 
is  in  complete  charge  of  the  Evening ; 
Sun  and  News,  which  now  has  over  18,- ; 
000  circulation.  Lewis  H.  MacLoughlin,  i 
for  the  last  eight  months  manager  of 
the  News,  becomes  editor  of  the  merged 
papers.  J.  P.  McKinney\  the  well- ; 
known  newspaper  special,  fe' resents  the; 
paper  in  the  Eastern  advertising  field. 


Apprentice  Committee  at  Work. 

The  .Apprenticeship  Committee  of  the  | 
I’nited  Typothetae  of  .America,  which  is  j 
making  a  careful  study  of  apprentice  in¬ 
struction  and  training  for  the  purpose  of  i 
devising  a  comprehensive  and  practical  j 
plan  that  will  lead  to  an  efficient  training 
system,  has  recently  sent  to  printers  all  | 
over  the  country  a  series  of  twelve  ques-  j 
tions  the  answers  to  which  will  form  a  : 
basis  for  the  committee’s  report.  In  ad- 1 
dition  to  the  questions  printers  are  asked  | 
to  write  fully  regarding  conditions  in  j 
their  respective  localities  and  to  make  1 
suggestions  affecting  this  important  sub- 1 
ject.  I 


Hoe’s  Library  Brings  $1,932,060.60. 

The  sale  of  the  Robert  Hoe  library, 
consisting  of  14,592  lots,  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  books  ever  gathered  under  one  ' 
ownership,  came  to  an  end  last  Friday.  | 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  New  A’ork  ; 
with  a  grand  4otal  for  the  four  parts  of  j 
$1,9.32,0()0.60.  the  largest  sum  ever  real¬ 
ized  on  any  library  offered  at  public  j 
sale.  The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  I 
SfiO.OOO,  naid  by  Henry  E.  Huntington.  | 
lor  the  Gutenberg  Bible  on  vellum ;  J  | 
Pierpont  Morgan  gave  $42,800  for  Sir  i 
Thomas  Mallory’s  “Morte  d’.Arthur.”  \ 
printed  by  William  Caxton.  and  $.3.3.000  1 
was  the  sum  for  which  Arthur  Hoe,  a 
son  of  Robert  Hoe,  obtained  the  “Pern- ! 
broke  Hours.”  '  ! 


The  annual  dinner  and  entertainment 
of  the  Paper  Association  of  New  York  ; 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  10  j 
at  the  Arkwright  Club,  320  Broadway.  | 


PRINT  PAPER  OUTPUT. 


Publisher*  Are  Receiving  More  Propo¬ 
sition*  from  Manufacturer*  Than 
Ever  Before — Change*  in  the  Loca¬ 
tion  of  Contract* — Canadian  Im¬ 
ports  for  September  Amounted  to 
10,840  Ton* — Quebec’s  Attitude. 
John  Norris,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Paper  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  just  issued  by  that  organization, 
says : 

“Considerable  j  aper  is  offered  by 
nulls.  Publishers  are  receiving  more 
propositions  from  paper  companies  than 
at  any  time  in  five  years.  Quotations 
made  by  paper  companies  in  different 
localities  within  the  past  week  indicate 
that  they  are  willing  to  sell  news  print 
payer  of  good  quality  on  a  basis  of 
$1.86  f.o.b.  mill  from  New  York  State 
mills,  including  protection  against  ex¬ 
cess  damage.  Openly  they  are  asking 
anywhere  from  $1.9))  to  $2  f.o.b.  mill, 
but  under  pledges  of  secrecy  they  are 
offering  the  price  stated. 

“New  output  is  coming  on  the  market 
with  volume  and  celerity.  The  tonnage 
displaced  by  the  new  machines  already 
started  is  persistently  offered.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  are  available,  in  two 
lots.  Salesmen  who  declare  that  their 
companies  have  sold  95  or  100  per  cent, 
of  their  product  for  191.3  are  misre:re- 
S'cnting  because  those  concerns  are  ener- 
geticallv  soliciting  new  orders.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  in  position  to  insist  that  the 
paper  companies  meet  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  continuance  of  the  new  contract, 
me  co.NTK.vrr  i  h.xngk.s. 
"Sixty-live  thousand  tons,  formerly 
furnished  tt)  the  New  A’ork  World  and 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.,  W.  H.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  (ireat  Northern,  Watab  and  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Ontario  Co.,  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  DeGrasse  Mill,  at  Pyrites, 
and  the  Tidewater  Mill,  at  New  York. 

"The  Hearst  publications  are  using 
over  140,000  tons  of  news  print  payer 
per  annum,  or  substantially  one-ninth  of 
all  the  news  print  paper  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  supply  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  and  Examiner  (30,000 
tons  per  annum)  has  been  placed  with 
the  Spanish  River  Mill,  the  Kenogami 
Mill  and  five  Wisconsin  mills,  displacing 
about  ten  Wisconsin  mills.  Some  of  the 
growth  in  tonnage  of  the  Boston  .Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  placed  with  W.  H.  Par¬ 
sons  &  Co. 

SCRIPP-m’r.\E  LE.VGI  E  SUPPLY. 

“The  Scripp-McRae  League’s  supply 
of  18,000  tons  per  annum  has  been  re¬ 
apportioned,  the  Cincinnati  Post  order 
having  been  shifted  to  W.  H.  Parson  & 
Co.;  the  Cleveland  Press  order  from 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  to  Great  North¬ 
ern.  A  6  000-ton  supply  to  other 
Scripps  papers  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Lake  Superior  Co.,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

“The  10.000-ton  supply  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.  to  the  New  York 
World,  which  was  displaced  by  the 
Tidewater  Mill,  was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  displacing  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.  on  that  order. 

“The  Great  Northern  has  displaced 
the  Berlin  Mills  Co.  in  the  supply  of  the 
.Atlanta  Journal. 

“VV'.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  have  taken  the 
order  for  1913  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader, 
now  supplied  by  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co. 
The  Parsons  concern  has  taken  the 
contract  of  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Fall  River  Globe  from  the  International 
Paper  Co. 

NEWS  PRINT  IMPORTS. 

“Lake  Superior  Co.,  at  Sault  Ste.  Ma¬ 
rie,  has  contracted  with  the  Detroit 
News  and  Journal  for  9.000  tons  per 
annum,  displacing  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

“Canadian  mills  have  taken  much 
tonnage  in  the  United  States  market 
from  United  States  mills. 

“In  September  10,849  tons  of  news 
print  paner  were  imported  from  (Can¬ 
ada.  The  exf*orts  were  3,009  tons. 
Heretofore,  the  paper  makers  have  been 
shipping  out  approximately  as  much  pa¬ 
per  as  the  Canadians  were  shipping  Into 
the  United  States. 
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SUCCESSFUL  SALESMEN. 


Do  Not  Wait  for  the  FUh  to  Come, 
but  Cast  the  Fly  in  Everywhere, 
Says  John  Lee  Mahin, 
of  Chicago. 

John  Lee  Mahin,  of  the  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  hearing  his  name,  con-  ■ 
tributed  a  page  story,  with  attractive 
layout,  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  magazine  ■ 
section,  Nov.  9,  in  which  he  gives  whole-  ^ 
some  advice  on  the  subject  of  salesman-  | 
ship.  He  says  in  part : 

“Sometimes  we  salesmen  get  a  little 
bit  confused  in  our  viewpoint  as  to 
whom  we  are  actually  serving.  Do  we 
actually  serve  the  man  who  pays  us  the 
money  or  the  man  who  takes  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  sales  and  consumes  it? 

“Now  I  believe  in  salesmanship.  To 
me  salesmanship  gives  a  man  positively 
the  best  opportunity  for  expressing  the 
force  which  God  Almighty  has  put  into 
him.  Salesmanship  is  the  ability  to  get 
other  people  to  accept  your  viewpoint 
as  to  the  value  of  the  thing  you  have 
to  present  to  him.  That  is  really  all 
salesmanship  is. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  SERVICE. 

“Now,  on  this  question  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  does  the  dealer  render  service? 
And  if  he  renders  service,  to  whom 
does  the  best  part  of  his  work  go  in 
the  form  of  service?  L^p  to  date,  in 
many  quarters,  there  has  been  an  im-  i 
pression  that  the  dealer  was  working 
for  the  manufacturer,  but  the  question 
it  seems  to  me,  to  seriously  consider  is ;  ; 
Can  the  dealer  render  100  per  cent,  of , 
efficiency  in  service  to  the  automobile  ! 
user?  i 

“The  manufacturer  recognizes  that 
the  dealer  who  best  serves  the  consumer  ' 
is  the  best  dealer  for  him.  The  dealer 
that  can  serve  the  buy-er,  give  the  buyer 
the  most  intelligent  and  efficient  use  out 
of  the  car  that  he  buys,  is  the  best  deal-  ; 
er  for  the  manufacturer. 


s.\lesm.an’s  primary  qualities. 

“I  have  said  a  g(X)d  many  times  befon 
that  salesmanship  has  two  primary  qual- 
ties.  Every  successful  salesman  tha’ 
I  know  has  the  ability  to  be  both 
plausible  and  sincere.  Now  what  if 
plausibility  but  the  ability  to  size  up 
the  man  you  want  to  sell  something  to 
and  present  what  you  have  to  him  so 
that  it  appeals  to  his  viewpoint,  his 
standpoint?  To  do  this  you  have  to 
know  human  nature. 

“You  must  know  the  circumstances  of 
the  buyer.  You  have  got  to  look  at  the 
thing  from  his  viewpoint  before  you 
can  be  plausible.  If  you  are  plausible, 
if  you  fit  what  you  have  into  the  schem' 
of  life  and  the  everyday  experience  of 
the  buyer,  you  have  got  him  coming 
your  way :  he  is  yours ;  he  belongs  to 
you.  You  have  given  him  the  best  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  power  of  salesmanship 
Plausibility  is  adapting  what  you  have 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  man.” 


I 


DIGGING  UP  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Mahin  then  proceeds  to  give  some 
points  on  digging  up  new  prospects. 

“The  best  way  to  dig  up  prospects,” 
he  writes,  “is  to  have  a  satisfied  custom¬ 
er  boosting  for  you.  There  is  nothing 
that  beats  it.  The  voluntary  service  o' 
a  satisfied  buyer  will  bring  you  more  of 
the  best  kind  of  prospects  than  any- ; 
thing  else  that  I  know.  The  best  manu¬ 
facturers  to-day  are  using  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums,  the  best  advertising 
ability,  the  best  engineering  ability,  and 
all  of  that  service  is  being  given  to  the 
dealer. 

“All  the  dealer  has  to  do  is  to  simply  j 
discriminate  and  use  ordinary,  every- 1 
day  common  sense  and  judgment  in] 
tying  up  with  the  manufacturer  that  | 
gives  him  all  of  the  other  facilities  for 
service  which  the  dealer  himself  is  not 
in  position  to  render.  That  is  only  a 
matter  of  decision  and  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  dealer.  I 

“Now,  you  can  ne.ver  ask  anybody  or  i 
expect  anybody  to  believe  what  you  I 
don’t  belie\’e.  and  get  away  with  it  for  i 
any  length  of  time,  I  don’t  care  how 
plausible  you  are.  The  salesman  that 
lasts  is  the  salesman  who  is  sincere,  1 


“The  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  the 
lost  sale  on  the  wrong  basis  will  eventu¬ 
ally  win,  and  you  cannot  do  something 
in  this  world  and  get  a  reputation  for 
doing  something  without  it  costs  you  I 
something:  and  one  of  the  things  it  will ' 
cost  you  will  be  a  lost  sale  now  and  then 
to  ‘a  man  who  wants  the  unreasonable ; 
thing  and  who  puts  you  in  the  attitude , 
of  not  being  consistent  if  you  do  the' 
unreasonable  thing  that  he  has  wanted 
you  to  do.  You  have  got  to  take  the 
stand,  but  you  will  win  in  the  long  run. 


HUBBARDS  .SOUND  PHII.OSOPHY. 

“There  isn't  any  better  philosophy  than 
Mr.  Hubbard  preaches — that  you  win  in 
this  world  by  indirection.  You  don’t  al¬ 
ways  win  the  thing  that  you  set  your 
heart  on,  but  the  fundamental  principle 
that  you  put  into  your  work,  that  you 
stick  to,  attracts  to  you  -somebody  else 
to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  one.  One  of 
the  greatest  disappointments  in  my  life, 
was  one  well-known  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  who  said  to  me  when  I  advised , 
him  honestly  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
‘You  can’t  write  my  copy  for  me.’  and 
I  said,  ‘I  can  do  better  than  that,’  and 
then  he  was  angry.  I  advised  him. 

“I  said.  ‘There  is  a  man  that  can  write 
better  copy  than  I  can  write,’  and  I  had 
him  in  mind,  and  he  told  a  friend  of 
mine  that  I  was  arbitrary ;  that  he  could 
not  get  along  with  a  man  that  was  so  pig¬ 
headed  as  I  was.  Fortunately  that  left 
an  opening,  and  a  better  man  c^me  into 
his  place,  and  I  thanked  th?  man  for  be¬ 
ing.  from  my  standpoint  arbitrary.  I 
didn’t  lose  anything  by  it.  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anybody  else  will  lose  in  the  long 
run  bv  sticking  to  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  is  correct. 

GOING  AFTER  THE  SALES. 

“I  am  a  believer  in  the  salesmanship 
that  is  expressed  in  the  philosophy  that' 
the  man  who  gets  the  most  turndowns 
makes  the  most  sales,  because  he  makes 
the  greatest  number  of  calls.  That  has 
been  my  experience  in  lalcsmanihip.  I 


haye  not  found  any  easy,  royal  road  to ' 
success. 

“I  don’t  know  any  way  to  catch  many 
fish  by  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  the 
fish  to  come.  The  best  method  of  fishing 
to-day  is  going  along  the  stream  and 
casting  the  fly  in  eyerywhere.  and  the ' 
fellow  who  docs  that  all  day  brings  home  | 
more  fish  than  the  one  who  sits  down  and 
waits  for  the  time  to  be  ripe  or  the  sun ! 
to  be  just  right  and  the  wind  to  be  in  the 
right  direction,  and  waits  for  the  fish  to 
come  to  him.” 


Changes  in  the  Newspaper  Owner. 

The  Newspaper  Owner,  London,  a 
welcome  visitor  to  our  desk  each  Satur¬ 
day,  is  now  printed  in  two  sections,  text 
and  advertising.  The  text  pages  are 
printed  on  plain  white  paper  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  center  of  the  advertising 
section,  which  has  a  burnished  reading 
surface,  and  is  printed  in  red  and  black 
Full  page  advertisements  come  in  the 
first  half  and  smaller  ads  in  the  second 
half  of  the  advertising  section.  The 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  pages  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  paper’s  un¬ 
precedented  increase  in  circulation  and 
its  present  limited  mechanical  facilities. 


Durham  Daily  Sun  Change*  Hand*. 

The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Daily  Sun  has 
been  purchased  by  S.  J.  Flickinger  and 
Walter  W.  Weaver,  who  took  charge  of 
the  paper  last  Monday.  Mr.  Flickinger 
was  formerly  with  the  .\s.sociated  Press 
and  later  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald.  Mr.  Weaver  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  News  and 
the  Portsmouth  (O.)  Blade.  W.  N. 
Keener  succeeds  O.  F.  Crowson  as  editor 
of  the  Sun  but  the  rest  of  the  staff  will 
remain  the  same. 


Fire  at  Hoopeston.  Ill.,  early  last  Fri¬ 
day  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Evening 
Herald  and  caused  serious  injury  to  four 
person*. 


MANAGING  A  LONDON  PAPER. 


American  Owner  of  the  Daily  Expre** 
Give*  Interesting  Interview. 

Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  formerly  a  well- 
known  newspaper  man  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  who  lately  acquired  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  London  Daily 
^press  from  C.  A.  Pearson,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interview  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  London  Newspaper  Owner.  After 
stating  that  Mr.  Blumenfeld  has  been 
editor  of  the  Express  since  1904  and  that 
he,  therefore,  contemplates  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  policy  or  aims,  the 
writer  continues: 

Mr.  Blumenfeld  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
p^olitical  daily.  “Daily  papers,”  he  told  me, 
must  have  a  policy  in  relation  to  imperial 
politics  and  hold  to  it  with  strength  and  con¬ 
viction.  You  cannot  blow  hot  and  cold — 
hold  off  one  moment  and  attempt  to  come 
down  heavily  on  one  side  at  another.  It 
often  happens  that  such  opportunism  lands 
the  paper  into  a  mistaken  attitude  on  some 
great  question  and  its  prestige  suffers.  I  do 
not  believe  in  an  invertebrate  paper.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  Express  will  have  a 
northern  center  like  the  Daily  Mail  and  the 
j  Daily  News.  But  Mr.  Blumenfeld  does  not 
I  accept  the  theory  that  localized  editions  of 
j  daily  papers  are  of  any  real  use  to  the  Lon- 
I  don  journal.  He  believes  that  the  provinces 
i  require  first  of  all  and  always  the  strong 
i  London  daily. 

No  chute  exists  on  the  floors  occupied  by 
the  Daily  Express  to  which  may  be  hurried  at 
short  notice  at  regular  intervals  the  hapless 
victims  of  the  newspaper  machine.  Mr. 
Blumenfeld  has  been  desirous  of  gathering 
around  him  a  strong  staff,  who  take  a  keen 
interest  in  their  work  and  add  their  quota  to 
the  editorial  wisdom  and  initiative.  “Unless," 
he  says,  “you  remove  anxiety  from  your  staff 
concerning  the  permanency  of  their  billets — 
as  long,  of  course,  as  they  do  their  work — 
you  eannot  expect  to  get  the  best  from  them. 
!  Their  minds  are  not  on  their  jobs,  but  they 
j  are  torn  by  doubts  concerning  the  future.” 

Under  the  new  arrangements  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  sails  on  its  way  without  association  with 
I  any  other  daily,  and  provided  with  its  own 
plant  and  staff. 


AppexI  to  Rex*on  Editor  Indicted. 

Federal  indictments  were  return'd  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  Saturday,  against  Fred 
D.  Warren,  editor  of  the  Appeal  to  Rea¬ 
son,  a  Socialist  newspaper  published  at 
Girard,  Kan.,  and  others.  Warren  was 
arrested  and  later  r;leased  on  a  $1,000 
bond.  The  alleged  charge  is  “obstruction 
of  justice  by  inducing  witnesses  to  leave 
the  country,”  and  the  offense  is  alleged 
to  have  be  n  committed  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  J.  A.  Wayland,  owner 
of  the  Appeal,  who  recently  committed 
suicide,  and  city  editor  Pfifor.  of  that 
paper,  charged  in  a  Federal  indictment 
issued  last  May  with  misuse  of  the 
mails  in  posting  obscine  matter  concern¬ 
ing  the  Federal  prison  in  Leavenworth. 


New  York  Pre**  Club  Election. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  New 
York  Press  Club  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  John  Temple 

Graves ;  first  vice-president,  George  Her¬ 
bert  Daley:  second  vice-president,  Jean 
I.  Charlouis;  treasurir,  Ralph  St.  Hill; 
financial  secretary,  Frank  P.  McBreen; 
recording  secretary,  Frank  Reilly;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Caleb  H.  Red- 
ferr. ,  librarian,  David  A.  Curtis;  trus¬ 
tees.  E.  W.  Drew.  C  R.  Macauley,  J.  J. 
O’Reilly  and  Percy  Howard. 


Change*  on  the  Biemarck  Tribune. 

Lew  Harrison,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
been  appointed  business  manager  of  the 
Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  Tribune. 
George  F.  McPherson,  who  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  past  year,  becomes 
the  managing  editor  of  the  daily.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  McPherson  are 
George  Weatherhead,  city  editor,  and 
VV.  A.  Stickley,  formerly  of  the  Kertmarc 
>iews,  and  Col.  B.  G.  Whitehead,  fa¬ 
mous  and  popular  throughout  the  State 
at  a  humorist,  special  writers. 


'  Spokesman-Review’*  Silver  Cup. 

The  Twice-a-Week  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  has  offered  a  handsome  silver  cup 
to  be  awarded  the  exhibitor  of  th*  best 
lersey  cattle  on  the  annual  livestock 
show  to  be  held  in  December  by  the 
Northwest  Livestock  Association,  of 
which  the  Twiee-»-W**k  it  th*  pfficiai 
ofgan. 


JOHN  LEE  MAHIN, 

A  LEADING  FIGURE  IN  AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  CIRCLES. 
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NEWSPAPERS  OF  TO-DAY.  | 

Cke*t«r  S.  Lord,  of  the  Sun,  Declare* 
That  They  Are  Far  Ahead  of  Tho*e  ' 
of  Any  Other  Period  —  Advice* 
Young  Men  to  Specialize  and  Tell* 
Why — College  Graduate*  on  the 
New  York  Daily  Newcpaper*. 

Chester  S.  Lord,  managing  editor  of  , 
the  New  York  Sun,  told  the  students  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  Monday  afternoon,  in  a  pub- | 
lie  lecture  on  “The  Newspaper  of  To- 1 
day,”  that  the  daily  newspapers  of  the ' 
present  day  are  far  ahead  of  those  of 
any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the 
profession.  He  told  how  improvements 
in  printing  devices  have  revolutionized 
the  business.  That  the  literary  diction 
of  the  old-time  newspaper  of  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  days  of  Greeley  had 
disappeared.  Mr.  Lord  did  not  deny,  but 
he  said  he  believed  this  change,  which  | 
had  resulted  in  a  blunter  and  coarser ! 
literary  style,  had  l>een  wrought  by  the ! 
commercialization  of  modern  life.  Mr.  ■ 
Lord,  among  other  things,  said; 

PRESS  BETTER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.  | 
“The  newspapers  of  to-day  are  better , 
than  ever  before.  They  are  more  com- ; 
prehensive,  for  the  reason  that,  being  j 
very  much  larger,  they  give  almost  un-  | 
limited  space  to  the  topics  of  the  day.  | 
The  great  improvements  in  the  stereo- ' 
typing  processes,  the  printing  press  and , 
the  linotype  machine  have  done  won-  , 
ders.  I  can  remember  the  day,  not  long 
ago,  when  the  capacity  of  the  most  im- ' 
proved  press  then  manufactured  was  1 
limited  to  printing  a  paper  of  eight,  un¬ 
cut  pages.  Now  the  news  editor  can 
decide  within  fifteen  minutes  of  press  , 
time  what  size  paper  he  desires  to  run, . 
and  the  edition  is  not  delayed. 

“.\gain,  the  newspapers  are  better  be-  j 
cause  they  are  more  accurate  in  state-  . 
ments  of  fact  and  more  fair-minded  in  | 
the  presentation  of  passing  events.  All 
decent  newspapers  now  take  pride  in  | 
their  accuracy  of  statement  in  the  news 
columns  and  there  is  very  little  inten¬ 
tional  misrepresentation.  ' 

FAIRNESS  I.N  aCMPAIGN.  j 

“The  political  campaign  just  ended  | 
was  conducted  by  the  newspapers  with 
utmost  fairness.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  candidates  themselves  and  their  po- ' 
litical  spokesmen  to  misrepresent  and  j 
call  names.  Nearly  all  of  the  newspa- j 
pers  in  New  York  City  opposed  the  can-  j 
didacy  of  Col.  Roosevelt,  yet  they  de- ! 
scribed  fully  and  accurately  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  he  was  received  wher-  j 
ever  he  went,  and  they  reported  his 
speeches  with  an  impartial  display  of 
totem  pole  headlines  and  barbed  wire ; 
type. 

“There  was  a  time  when  a  crowd  of  j 
.3.000  howling  partisans  attending  a  po- 1 
litical  meeting  would  be  described  by  i 
the  opposition  press  as  ‘a  handful  of  | 
curiosity  seekers  who  had  crawled  in¬ 
side  the  hall  to  keep  warm.’  Every  hon- 1 
est  editor  will  join  me  in  saying  that ; 
you  can  print  your  edition  in  red  ink  if , 
you  like,  with  job  type  headlines  if  you 
like,  but  you  must  stick  to  the  truth, 

COLLEGE  MEN  ON  THE  PRES.S. 

“The  newspapers  of  to-day  are  better 
because  more  study  and  thought  are  put . 
into  their  construction.  Not  only  are ! 
the  editors-in-chief  men  of  education, 
hut  the  sub-editors,  the  night  editors,  j 


Hie  Biggest  Value  in  New  England 

A  QuIHy  *ad  Qzaatity  Ca^katiMi 
that  CaM*t  be  hcdled. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

(Morning) 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVELER 
AND  EVENING  HERALD 

Combined  CirenUtion  Morning  and  After-  i 
noon  exceeds  2t0,000  copies  per  day.  I 
Elach  month  shows  remarkable  gains  in  | 
Local  and  Foreign  Advertising.  j 

The  S.  G  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY  | 

(Sole  Foreign  Representative!) 

N«w  Yofk  Chlci^  St  Lonb 


the  revisers  of  copy  and  reporters  are 
mostly  college-bred  men,  mental  acro¬ 
bats  who  have  been  taught  to  think  and 
to  express  their  thoughts;  who  have 
been  taught  where  to  seek  and  how  to 
find  information  and  knowledge;  who 
have  been  taught  to  be  confident  and 
self-reliant  and  original.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  college  men  on  newspaper  staffs 
is  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
to  my  mind  the  intelligence  of  the  staffs 
has  increased  in  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
sixty-one  college-bred  men  on  the  New 
York  Times,  fifty-two  on  the  Tribune, 
fifty-three  on  the  Sun  and  forty-one  on 
the  VVorld.” 

Mr.  Lord  advised  the  beginner  in  the 
newspaper  profession  to  develop  a  spe¬ 
cialty  along  some  line  of  work  or  study. 
He  said  knowledge  of  such  a  specialty 
was  an  asset  to  the  man  and  the  staff. 

NEWSPAPER  SPECIALTIES. 

“Now  of  newspaper  specialties  there 
is  no  end,’’  said  Mr.  Lord.  “Let  yours 
be  one  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
to  master  which  will  be  a  delight.  One 
young  man  of  my  acquaintance  became 
interested  in  astronomy,  and  he  studied 
it  between  times  while  working  at  his 
newspaper  desk,  mastered  it,  became  an 
authority,  and  was  soon  in  demand  as  a 
writer  of  astronomical  articles  and 
books. 

“.Another  young  man  became  interest¬ 
ed  in  geography  and  exploration  until 
he  obtained  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
land  and  the  seas  of  this  fascinating 
earth.  His  pen  is  now  in  constant  de¬ 
mand.  Men  who  can  write  with  author¬ 
ity  on  the  subject  of  music  are  especially 
welcome  in  newspaper  offices,  and  a 
newspaper  man  who  knows  engineering 
and  construction  has  a  splendid  spe¬ 
cialty. 

POLITICS  AND  FINANCE. 

“But  conspicuously  above  all  news¬ 
paper  specialties  let  me  put  politics,  and 
next  to  politics,  in  my  opinion,  comes 
finance.  In  a  sense  they  go  together, 
for  have  we  not  seen  lately  that  poli¬ 
tics  has  to  be  financed  and  that  finance 
is  at  the  mercy  of  politics?  Together 
they  rule  the  world.  Of  politics  there 
is  no  end,  never  has  been,  never  will  be.  j 
Year  in  and  year  out  its  discussion  fills  | 
more  than  one-half  of  the  editorial  j 
page.  For  centuries  it  has  commanded  i 
the  supreme  mental  attention  of  states- ! 
men  and  of  writers.  It  always  furnishes  I 
the  great  public  issues,  and  here  in  ' 
.America  we  all  take  part  in  it  through  ! 
our  right  to  vote  and  through  our  j 
knowledge  of  the  parties  and  the  issues  ! 
and  the  men  who  represent  them  as  set ! 
forth  in  the  newspapers  which  we  all  | 
read.”  i 

With  reference  to  news  gathering  on 
the  modern  newspaper.  Mr.  Lord  told  | 
how  the  story  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  < 
the  largest  newspaper  story  ever  cov- ' 
ered,  was  handled  in  New  York  by  one  • 
of  the  morning  papers.  The  Titanic ! 
had  foundered  with  1,500  on  board,  and  , 
this  was  all  the  news  known  of  the  dis-  j 
aster  until  the  rescue  ship  could  reach ! 
port  with  the  survivors.  This  particu-  j 
lar  newspaper  had  a  system  of  tele¬ 
phones  installed  at  the  dock  where  the  j 
rescue  ship  was  to  land  the  survivors. 

HANDLING  A  GREi.\T  STORY. 

Time  was  a  great  consideration  to  the 
editors,  as  the  ship  was  to  dock  in  the 
evening  and  the  early  editions  of  the 
morning  papers  would  have  to  go  to 
press  on  time  with  the  story.  Twenty 
reporters  were  sent  to  the  dock,  and ; 
among  these  were  assigned  the  different  | 
ends,  which,  gathered  together,  would ; 
constitute  the  whole  story.  Each  re¬ 
porter  had  some  special  feature  to  get.  i 
The  big  assignment  was  covered  without 
confusion.  The  first  words  of  the  story 
were  written  at  10 :20.  The  first  edition  ^ 
went  to  press  on  time  with  four  full ; 
pages,  and  the  second  edition  carried  | 
seven  full  pages,  all  on  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic.  This  had  been  written  in  ^ 
little  more  than  three  hours,  more  than 
80,000  words  in  all. 

Mr.  Lord  gave  some  figures  to  show 
that  the  reading  of  the  newspaper  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  daily  routine  of 
a  great  proportion  of  New  York’s  popii- 
lation.  “Everybody  reads  the  paper,”  | 


said  he,  “and  few  read  little  else.  There 
are  printed  each  day  in  New  York  City 
3,000  000  newspapers,  or  more  than  90,- 
000,000  every  month.  The  same  city 
reads  but  500,000  magazines  in  a 
month.” 


MR.  STONE’S  ANALYSIS. 

{Continued  from  page  1.) 

:  future  of  the  World,  even  in  the  hands  of  his 
I  son,  would  be  purely  prohlematical.  The  future 
of  both  pa|)ers  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trus- 
I  tees,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

'  I  cannot  imagine  from  my  point  of  view,  a 
i  worse  method  of  controlling  a  paper  than 
]  through  a  board  of  trustees.  There  is  abund- 
:  ant  reason  for  that.  A  newspaper  represents 
!  an  opinion  or  view  of  every  conceivable  thing 
I  in  the  world,  and  when  you  pass  that  control 
I  over  to  a  board  of  trustees  of  varied  interests 
■  and  varied  views,  you  come  very  near  plunging 
I  that  administration  into  chaos. 

<  Q.  Could  you  place  any  pecuniary  value  on 
the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  as  a 
’  name  and  manager  of  these  papers? 

-A,  1  should  not  be  willing  to  place  any 

'  definite  amount  on  it.  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
;  great  loss  to  the  property,  in  fact  I  am  very 
j  sure  that  every  newspaper  man  in  the  United 
States  will  say  that  it  is  not  a  thing  that 
I  you  can  measure  in  dollars  and  cents,  at  least 
I  I  cannot  for  this  reason;  there  may  arise  out 
i  of  this  situation,  there  may  arise  in  the  per- 
I  son  of  his  son,  a  new  genius  of  the  same  type 
I  as  his  father.  But  it  is  entirely  impossible  for 
:  us  to  say  whether  it  will  or  not,  and  even  if 
I  that  were  done,  the  good  he  may  do  would 
j  be  his  own,  and  would  not  be  attached  to  the 
property.  You  have  a  great  loss  today. 

I  Whether  the  prof^rty  can  be  made  to  come 
I  back  to  the  condition  it  was  in  before  Mr.  I’u- 
1  litzer  died  de|)ends  entirely  upon  the  capacity 
!  of  the  people  around  it. 

I  Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  value  of  , 
]  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  services  reasonably  worth  a 
I  year?  I 

j  A.  Mr.  .Appraiser,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
I  question  to  answer.  He  asked  me  to  take  the 
I  management  of  the  World  a  good  many  years  | 
I  ago,  and  in  making  the  offer  he  used  this  > 
!  phrase,  “That  my  salary  should  be  whatever  I 
named  it,  providing  it  was  not  less  than  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,”  which 
i  was  $.50,000  a  year,  but  I  should  value  Mr. 

'  Pulitzer’s  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mine, 
infinitely  more  than  mine.  I  do  not  know  as 
anybody  could  pay  him  what  he  was  worth. 

Mr.  Hearst  pays  a  young  gentleman  $72,000 
‘  a  year  as  an  editor  on  his  evening  paper  alone, 

'  and  his  worth  is  not  comparable  to  that  which 
j  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  worth.  I  do  not  suppose  any¬ 
body  would  justify  the  payment  of  over 
I  $100,000  to  any  man  as  a  manager  of  a  news- 
!  paper  a  year,  I  should  think  that  was  small 
i  pay  for  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  actual 
I  value  of  the  stock  of  both  the  Press  Publishing 
j  Company  and  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com- 
i  paiiy.  Mr.  Pulitzer  managed  and  controlled 
;  his  own  business.  There  have  been  newspapers 
!  the  control  of  which  has  been  rather  loose,  and 
i  where  the  loss  of  a  master  mind  would  not  be 
so  serious,  but  in  the  case  of  the  World  and 
the  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  these  publications  at 
all  times,  and  gave  directions  respecting  the 
papers  as  no  other  man.  I  know  of  no  other 
man  in  this  country  who,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
large  newspaper,  has  been  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  management  of  his  paper,  and 
so  directed  its  policies  at  every  turn,  as  Mr. 
Pulitzer. 

Q.  In  addition  to  this  personal  element  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  master  mind  there  are  other 
elements  going  to  affect  the  value  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  such  as  the  increase  of  expenses,  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  white  paper,  increase  of  wages, 
and  other  increases  of  expenses.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  has  there  been  any  increase  of  wages 
of  late? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  labor 
market.  I  know  that  in  general  in  the  last 
five  years  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  we  feel  it  in 
our  own  business.  Strikes  affect  the  newspaper 
business  more  immediately  than  most  other 
lines  of  business.  .A  man  can  suspend  building 
operations  for  a  day  or  two,  but  newspapers 
must  be  published  every  day.  Only  occasion¬ 
ally  have  newspapers  failed  to  appear  when 
due.  All  the  Chicago  newspapers  once  ceased 
publishing  for  a  week  because  of  a  strike. 
These  suffered  less  than  if  one  continued  and 
there  was  competition. 

Q.  .As  one  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  good  will  value  of  the  newspaper  stock  you 
would  consider  the  number  and  amount  of  libel 
suits  pending? 

.A.  That  would  be  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration,  not  only  because  of  the  amount  of 


damage  involved,  but  also  because  it  is  true 
that  a  paper  having  a  large  number  of  libel 
suits  is  obviously  conducted  on  a  plan  which 
makes  its  circulation  rather  more  uncertain, 
and  its  business  rather  more  uncertain,  than 
a  newspaper  conducted  without  any  libel  suits. 
.■\  paper  having  many  libel  suits  is  run  on  a 
sensational  plan,  and  a  ^nsational  newspaper 
has  a  constituency  that  is  not  as  closely  allied 
to  it,  and  does  not  stand  up  to  it  as  fairly  as 
one  that  is  not  run  on  a  sensational  plan.  I 
think  that  that  would  be  an  evidence  that  the 
circulation  was  not  as  certain  and  sure  and 
abiding  as  by  more  conservative  management. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
increase  of  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
caused  by  war  breaking  out?  Would  that  bring 
in  increased  revenues  or  decreased  revenues 
temporarily? 

A.  Decreased  revenues,  because  as  I  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  outset  in  the  case  of  the  World, 
circulation  is  an  item  of  expense  instead  of  an 
item  of  revenue.  It  costs  them  more  for  white 
aper  than  they  get  from  their  paper  sales, 
ncrease  in  the  circulation  would  not  bring 
them  any  increased  revenue.  During  periods 
of  this  kind  it  doesn’t  bring  any  considerable 
increase  in  advertising  because  it  must  be  a 
permanent  circulation  on  which  the  value  of 
the  advertising  is  based.  In  the  case  of  a  war 
the  cost  of  reporting  it  is  a  very  heavy  item. 
The  paper  which  would  he  making  $200,000  or 
$800,000  a  year  in  normal  times  would  prob 
ably  lose  as  much  in  a  period  of  war.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  World  lost  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  war  or  not,  but  I 
suppose  it  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  ascertaining  the 
good  will  of  any  paper,  such  as  the  World, 
with  any  possible  accuracy  after  the  death  of 
the  owner? 

A.  No,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  by 
which  it  could  he  done.  Upon  what  basis  the 
value  of  the  good  will  of  a  newspaper  can  be 
determined  has  been  the  subject  of  wide¬ 
spread  discussion.  Within  the  last  ten  days 
we  have  had  in  New  York  two  cases  where  that 
was  under  discussion.  We  assembled  at  our 
office  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  fifteen 
of  the  leading  newspaper  men  in  the  country, 

(Continued  on  page  6.) 
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WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FORMER  BOER  OFFICER  TELLS 
WHY  SO  MANY  FAIL  WHEN 
AT  THE  FRONT. 

Ignorance  of  Military  Tactics  and  the 
Organization  of  the  Army  to 
Which  They  Are  Attached;  Fail¬ 
ure  to  Use  Tact  in  Dealing  with 
Oflficersi  or  to  Observe  Neutrality 
in  Reports,  Are  the  Reasons. 

(S fecial  Corresfundcncc.) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Nov.  21,  l‘J12. 
Would  you  mind  if  1  should  attempt, 
in  a  humble  way,  albeit,  to  throw  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  on  the  calamity  that  seems  to 
have  befallen  the  good  men  who  went 
to  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  us  informed  as  to  the  things 
that  happened  at  the  front? 

No  doubt,  some  of  the  men  who  went 
thither  in  search  of  red-hot  copy,  had 
dreams  of  becoming  Forbeses,  Kussells, 
Stevens  and  MacGahans,  even  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wagner,  if  possible.  That  their 
dreams  have  been  rudely  shattered  is 
to  be  regretted,  and  need  not  be  put  to 
the  account  of  providence.  A  rather 
natural  law,  as  you  hinted  yourself  two 
weeks  ago,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  The  modern  general  is  as  anx¬ 
ious  for  publicity  as  were  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  but  has  learned  that  he  cannot  get 
it  without  paying  a  little  too  much  for 
it,  in  self-respect  or  something  even 
more  precious. 

FROM  THE  army’s  STANDPOINT. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  war 
correspondents  from  the  ymy’s  point  of 
view.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Boer  w’ar,  the  Natal  division  of  the 
Boer  Federal  army  experienced  some¬ 
thing  like  a  war  correspondent  epi¬ 
demic.  Where  they  all  came  from,  no¬ 
body  knows.  But  scores  of  them 
swarmed  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Pretoria,  who,  being  a  rather 
obliging  individual,  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  passports  to  the  front. 
As  the  result  of  this,  it  is  feared, 
Secretary  Reitz  was  made  the  subject  of 
comment  anything  but  flattering  to  him. 

Down  into  Natal — to  Ladysmith  and 
Colenso — these  good  men  trooped  like 
commandoes.  Naturally,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  extend  every  possible  cour¬ 
tesy  to  them,  a  fact  which  often  taxed 
sorely  the  little  spare  equipment  and 
munitions  we  had.  It  was  my  pleasure, 
afterwards  my  misfortune,  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  number  of  these  corre¬ 
spondents  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trich- 
ardt,  of  the  Staats  Artillerie.  For  a 
while  all  went  well.  But  I  was  ready  to 
do  something  desperate  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  What  those  good  people 
wanted  was  simply  beyond  our  means, 
and  some  of  them  soon  felt  that  every 
charge  brought  against  us  by  the  British 
press  before  the  war  was  well  deserved, 
when  they  understood  that  such  things 
as  heliographs  and  military  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  existed  primarily  for 
thf  purpose  of  keeping  organization  com¬ 
manders  in  touch  with  one  another  and 
acquainted  with  the  situation. 

CARRIED  BATH  TUB. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  discover  the 
number  of  wagons  and  animals  one  of 
these  war  correspondents  could  use,  or 
the  amount  of  impedimenta  some  of 
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them  thought  necessary  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  One  of  them  came  with  a  col¬ 
lapsible  bath  tub.  He  was  no  English- ; 
man,  either,  but  a  taerman  who  was 
‘war-corresponding”  as  a  side  line  to ! 
military  observations.  | 

But  while  this  was  bad  enough,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  worst  aspect  of  these  ■ 
war  correspondents.  The  Transvaal  field  , 
intelligence  service  was  largely  in  tlje 
hands  of  the  artillery,  or  better,  its  in¬ 
tendance  department,  and,  therefore,  for 
quite  a  while  I  saw  a  number  of  the  al- ' 
leged  war  dispatches  the  correspondents 
filed.  Almost  the  very  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  utter  ignorance  of 
these  gentlemen  in  even  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  phases  of  military  organization 
and  affairs. 

While  it  is  true,  that  our  system  was 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  things, 
its  basic  principle  corresponded,  of 
course,  with  the  more  general  plan,  and, ' 
naturally,  our  tactics,  while  largely  de-  [ 
fensive,  resembled  in  the  main  those  of 
other  military  schools.  But  that  did  not 
mean  anything  to  the  war  correspond- : 
ents.  They  failed  to  understand  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Boer  system  was  merely  an  in- : 
centive  to  criticize  it  adversely — right  in ' 
our  camps  and  over  our  wires.  It  is 
possible  that  had  they  been  able  to  real-  i 
ize  that  the  military  system  they  found  : 
defective  and  inefficient  was  to  hold  at 
bay  for  nearly  three  years  the  entire 
British  army,  no  such  liberties  would ; 
have  been  taken.  l 

But  even  this  was  not  all.  In  very  i 
little  time,  most  of  the  men  supplied  by  ■ 
conclusion  that  which  they  could  not ! 
get  through  authentic  information.  For  j 
instance,  the  men  with  the  Natal  army  | 
would  credit  the  organizations  operating 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  northern  Cape  Colony  with  ; 
intentions  and  plans  that  never  had  been  i 
dreamed  of  even.  When  copy  became  1 
scarce,  this  was  the  usual  way  of  mak- 1 
ing  it  plentiful.  Nor  were  the  corre- ! 
spondents  always  averse  to  making 
things  just  a  little  bit  worse  than  they  i 
were.  It  has  since  then  been  somewhat 
of  a  hobby  of  mine  to  go  over  files  of  I 
American  newspapers  dealing  with  this  j 
war  and  wonder  at  the  glaring  discrep-  1 
ancies  between  fact  and  report  one  can  ! 
find  in  them.  j 

RIVALS  OF  MUENCHAUSEN.  | 

A  newspapgr  man  myself  now,  I  am , 
none  too  eager  to  fasten  upon  any  ‘ 
branch  of  the  business  the  stigma  of  | 
mendacity,  but  I  assure  you,  the  war  cor- 1 
respondents  who  reported  the  affair  on  | 
the  British  side,  beat  any  Baron  Muench- ; 
hausen  ever  heard  of,  even  after  the  1 
merely  comparative  departures  from  the  i 
truth  of  the  bunch  on  our  side  has  been  j 
considered.  Odd  as  it  must  seem  to  | 
you,  this  weakness,  extended  as  far  as  ■ 
the  United  States  cavalry  officer  by  name  | 
of  Slixum,  who  reported  the  operation  j 
for  his  government.  It  is  refreshing  j 
and  a  pleasure  to  me  even  at  this  late  j 
date  to  draw  attention  to  the  veracity  j 
and  impartiality  of  the  then  Captain ! 
Reichmann,  U.  S.  A.,  who  reported  the ' 
war  from  the  Boer  side  for  the  war  de-  i 
partment.  i 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  impossi-  i 
ble  for  a  war  correspondent  to  live  in  a  j 
camp  and  not  acquire  at  least  a  sympathy  I 
for  its  cause.  This,  I  daresay,  is  the ! 
reason  why  correspondents  fail  to  ob-  j 
serve  the  neutrality  which  must  be  part  i 
of  the  good  report.  It  is  obvious  that  j 
the  man  able  to  withstand  the  strong  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  maudlin  which  finds  its  op- 1 
portunities  on  the  battlefield  as  well  as ; 
in  other  places,  will  make  a  good  war 
correspondent,  and  will  have  no  diffi- ! 
culty  getting  his  copy  through  or  gath-  i 
ering  all  the  information  he  needs.  The  j 
more  he  knows  of  military  history  and  j 
practice,  the  more  valuable — precise  and 
thorough — will  be  his  work,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  principles  of  tactics, 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  fac¬ 
tors  of  terrain,  morale,  materiel,  and  or¬ 
ganization  will  prove  of  the  greatest  as¬ 
sistance  to  him  for  the  reason  that  such 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  ask  intelli- ! 
gent  questions.  i 

Army  men,  as  a  rule,  are  a  little  in¬ 
tolerant  of  the  military  amateur,  and  | 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  MAIL  has 
passed  through  another  Thanksgiving  period — from 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1911,  to  Thanksgiving  Day,  1912 
— and  the  management  makes  its  acknowledgments 
to  readers  and  advertisers  for  their  encouraging  and 
loyal  support. 

The  Evening  Mail  stands  for  some  very  decided 
nor  accepts  the  extravagant  and  unreliable.  It  never 
principles  in  regard  to  advertising.  It  neither  seeks 
sacrifices  quality  for  quantity  of  advertising.  It  gets 
its  full  share  of  the  worth-while  announcements  made 
by  the  business  men  of  the  country  and  enjoys  a  pros¬ 
perity  that  has  neither  regrets  nor  applogies. 

There  are  big  advertisers  who  still  refuse  to  see 
the  new  light  that  is  dawning  in  the  advertising  world. 
Their  policy  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the 
Evening  Mail.  They  cannot  abandon  old  w’ays. 
They  won’t  do  the  straight  things  in  advertising  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times  now  exacts.  Consequently  their 
business  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Evening  Mail. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Evening  Mail 
may  be  likened  to  pews  in  a  church  which  are  occupied 
by  good  people  who  may  not  always  be  perfect,  still 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  on  the  right  road. 

.  Starting  December  2nd,  next,  there  will  appear 
daily  on  the  first  page  of  the  Evening  Mail  a  Business 
Talk  which  will  tell  how  Evening  Mail  advertisers,  oc¬ 
cupying  its  pews — its  advertising  columns— conduct 
their  business  and  why  they  are  deserving  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  support  of  Evening  Mail  readers. 

The  Business  Talks  will  endeavor  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  Evening  Mail  readers  in  the  advertisements 
it  accepts.  They  will  cite  examples  of  individual  ad¬ 
vertising  successes.  They  will  take  the  position  that 
all  advertisers  using  the  paper  intend  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  Mail  readers.  They  will  touch  on  the  human 
side  of  the  advertisers  so  that  readers  will  know  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  dealing  with. 

They  will  put  it  up  to  the  advertisers  very 
squarely  as  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  readers 
will  have  it  put  up  to  them  very  squarely  as  to  why 
they  should  support  the  advertisers. 

Mr.  William  C.  Freeman,  to  whom  i*-  conceded  the 
leadership  in  the  movement  for  frank  and  honest  ad¬ 
vertising,  will  write'  Business  Talks.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  advertisers  and  his  knowledge  of  their 
methods  should  make  Business  Talks  very  helpful  to 
advertisers — they  should  serve  to  establish  a  close  and 
friendly  relationship  between  readers  and  advertisers. 

This  is  practical  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Evening  Mail  with  its  advertisers— one  more  evidence 
of  its  broad  policy  in  backing  up  the  business  men  who 
support  it. 
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MR.  STONE’S  ANALYSIS. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

and  the  ffood  will  of  the  New  Vork  World, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  New  York  Sun  was 
discussed  itt.  the  general  way.  Many  views 
were  expre-sed.  hut  we  all  agreed  that  there 
was  no  hard  and  fast  rule  upon  which  it  could 
be  based-  In  my  own  case  1  sold  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  a  bas’s  that  should  provide 
for  its  earning  15  per  cent  a  year.  In  the  case 
of  the  Boston  (ilobe  I  thir^  the  sate  was 
made  on  the  basis  that  if  should  earn  15  to 
20  |ier  cent,  a  year.  In  both  these  cases  it 
represents  the  difference  between  that  kind  of 
prn(>erty  and  realty  and  any  other  kind  of 
property.  Of  course  in  neither  of  these  cases 
were  the  conditions  Ihe  same  as  in  the  World. 

.Mr.  Stone  said  that  he  would  not  be  willing 
to  hid  for  the  stock  of  a  newspa|>er  company 
unless  be  was  reasonably  sure  of  getting  15 
I>er  cent,  a  year  profit,  and  that  he  would  only 
do  that  on  the  theory  that  he  was  capable  of 
running  the  newspaper;  a  man  who  wasn't  a 
newspaper  man  couldn’t  afford  to  do  it 

y.  Do  you  regard  the  element  of  the 
threats  of  com|>etition  as  bearing  on  the  good 
will  of  a  new^>aper? 

It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  there 
has  been  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  threat  of 
comiietition  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  I  do  not  know  how  acute  the  ca.se 
is,  but  competition  obviously  would  reduce  the 
purchase  price  if  I  were  to  buy  a  newspaper 
anywhere. 

Q.  You  would  take  that  into  consideration? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I  do  not  know  how  acute  that 

is.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  talk,  and  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Hearst  about 

it.  If  I  were  considering  the  qmestion  of 
buying  the  stock  of  the  newspaper  I  should 
take  into  account  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  competition. 

Q.  In  buying  a  newspaper  on  the  basis  of 
16  or  20  per  cent.,  would  that  be  your  entire 
compensation  for  managing  the  property  if 
you  owned  it.  or  would. you  in  addition  draw 
a  salarv? 

A.  Ves,  I  should  expect  to  draw  a  salary, 
because  I  should  expect  someone  to  draw  a 
salary.  My  relation  to  it  would  be  purely  the 
relation  of  an  owner  and  I  should  exiiect  to 
pay  for  all  the  editorial  and  administration 
work  of  the  paper. 

Q.  So  this  15  or  20  per  cent,  would  be 
purely  the  earning  of  the  entire  investment? 

A.  Yes,  and  you  may  say  that  that  is  the 
jKiint  of  dejiarture,  that  is  perhaps  the  unit 
from  which  perlmps  you  may  start,  from  which 
I  may  start  in  determining  what  the  value  may 
be.  In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Daijy  News, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  sold  it  didn’t  do  any 
auditing.  ,  ,  .  .. 

Concerning  contracts  for  white  paper,  Mr. 
Stone  said  that  there  was  no  stated  value  for 
white  paper  for  manv  years,  and  newspaper 
proprietors  making  the  best  contracts  they 
could.  Some  were  for  five  years,  some  for 
three  years  and  some  for  one  year.  When 
their  contracts  expired  the  increase  in  price 
took  effect;  in  other  words,  there  was  no 
definite  moment  when  the  increase  was  made 
I  ut  there  had  been  a  very  marked  increase  in 
the  last  vear  or  two.  The  market  remained 
about  the’  same  but  when  a  contract  expired 
the  next  contract  would  be  made  on  a  higher 
level 

“I  know  of  some  papers,  said  Mr.  Stone, 
"that  had  contracts  for  three,  four  and  five 
years,  which  expired  last  fall.  They  were  then 
buying  paper  at  what  was  known  as  $1.85  and 
now  they  are  buying  at  $2.13  and  $2.15,  which 
represents  in  some  cases  an  advance  of  $8  and 
$7  per  ton.” 

Q.  Take  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  are 
the  prices  standardised? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  affect  all  the  newspapers 
practicallv  that,  use  the  same  quality  of  paper? 
A.  Y«. 

Q.  No  reason  why  the  World  should  incur 
any  increased  cost  as  against  any  other  item? 

-A.  Oh,  yes,  every  reason  in  the  world.  The 
reason  is  this,  that  the  New  York  World  had 
a  very  large  circulation,  and  its  selling  price 
is  one  cent. 

Q.  Has  the  circulation  varied  very  much 
during  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  life  time? 

A.  It  has  grown.  The  New  York  Herald 
sells  at  three  cents  a  copy,  and  its  circulation 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  World. 
Of  course,  the  New  York  Herald  would  not 
feel  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  any¬ 
where  near  as  much  as  the  World,  with  its 
enormous  circulation,  with  its  twenty-four  or 
twenty-eight  page^  or  whatever  its  sire  may  be. 

Mr.  Stone  reiterated  what  he  had  alrwdv 
said,  that  the  only  profit  derived  by  the  World 
was  from  its  advertising,  which  is  based  upon 
circulation.  There  is  no  fixed  price  for  circu¬ 
lation  or  for  advertising  per  thousand  of  cir- 
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culalion.  Advertising  rates  could  be  increased 
b>  agreement  between  all  of  the  (lapers,  but  i 
Mr.  Stone  had  never  heard  of  it  ^ing  done. 

Q.  \A  hat  would  be  the  effect  on  such  a  ' 
pai>er  as  the  New  York  World  should  it  in¬ 
crease  its  advertising  rate,  in  order  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  ol  white  paper? 

A-  If  the  New  York  Worla  is  face  to  face 
with  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper,  as  1 
believe  if  is,  which  would  represent  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  its  income  of  $350, OOU  or  $400,000  in  a 
year,  and  it  should  undertake  to  increase  its 
advertising  rates  to  meet  that  loss  it  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  paper. 

Q.  In  getting  at  the  good  will,  would  you 
be  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  net  income 
-hat  came  from  a  newspaiicr  iii  the  course  of  a 
year  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  certainly. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  did  Mr.  Pulitzer  leave  at  his  death 
any  good  will  in  the  Press  Publishing  Co.,  , 
over  and  above  the  value  of  mere,  tangible 
property,  which  consists  of  machinery,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  white  paiier  on  hand? 

A.  When  Mr.  Pulitzer  died  he  left  this  ' 
property  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder. 
At  the  time  the  World  was  an  unsually  valu-  ; 
able  newspaper,  growing  out  of  his  personal 
management  of  the  property.  The  very  fact 
:hat  he  was  such  a  master  mind  dwarfed  his 
lieutenants,  and  I  think  a  paper  in  the  hands  i 
of  a  strong  character  as  that  was,  is  less  likely  i 
to  have  a  future  than  one  in  which  the  author- 
ity  is  more  widely  diffused. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  New  York  Press  Pub-  j 
lishing  Co.  will  depreciate  in  value  by  reason 
of  the  organization  which  now  exists? 

A.  That  depends  altogether  upon  whether 
the  young  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  it 
are  newspaiier  geniuses  or  not.  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
reputation  may  carry  it  for  years  to  come-  He 
organized  it  on  certain  lines;  it  was  the  con¬ 
ception  of  his  brain,  whether  that  conception 
was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  it  was  his.  When 
he  died  that  kind  of  an  administration  was 
gone,  and  when  another  kind  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration  will  come  into  control  of  that  ! 
paper,  what  the  result  will  lie.  Heaven  only  i 
knows. 

Q.  It  is  uncertain  in  the  death  of  any  great 
newspawr  organizer? 

-A.  Yes.  More  so  in  the  case  of  the  World 
than  any  other.  Many  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  are  what  would  be  known  as 
conventional  organizations,  in  which  there  is 
no  one  strong  controlling  mind. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid 
was  the  controlling  force  in  the  Tribune.  He  ■ 
has  ceased  to  be  that,  and  gradually  be  has 
drawn  out  and  devoted  himself  to  other  things, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Reid  has  not  been  felt  and  Mr.  Reid  could 
have  died  at  any  time  and  the  Tribune  could 
have  gone  tight  on  without  any  question.  The 
Herald  has  been  very  largely  run  by  commit¬ 
tees  of  its  own  editorial  staff,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  is  traveling  around  the  world. 

Q.  And  these  paiiers  have  lost  their 
reputations  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  true  that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  a  good  many  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  in  which  the  editor  was 
a  dominant  figure  like  Horace  Greeley,  and 
were  great  figure  and  controlled  their  own 
papers.  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Henry  Waterson 
were  the  last  survivors  of  that  type.  News¬ 
papers  are  now  commercial  enterprises  no 
longer  dominated  by  their  editors.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  man  in  the  world  that 
wouldn’t  tell  you  that  the  New  York  World 
was  the  last  great  conspicuous  example  of  a 
newspaper  dominated  by  its  editor.  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  death  carried  away  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  will.  It  may  take  some  years 
to  determine  whether  any  of  it  still  remains 
with  the  property. 

Q.  About  the  libel  suits  you  spoke  of,  was 
Mr.  Pulitzer  known  to  be  a  very  careful  man 
in  regard  to  articles  published  in  his  paper,  or 
was  he  not? 

A.  I  am  afraid  his  ideas  of  being  careful 
and  mine  are  not  the  »me. 

Q.  .  In  getting  at  the  value  of  the  good  will 
of  a  newspaper  property,  would  you  be  at  all 
guided  by  the  circulation  or  receipts  from  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  physical  property? 

A.  The  physical  property  wouldn’t  have  anv 
value  whatever  in  establishing  good  will. 
-Anybody  can  buy  presses.  I  could  duplicate 
the  entire  physical  property  of  the  World;  | 
anybody  can  replace  physical  property. 

Mr.  Stone  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of-i 
good  will  said  that  if  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  death  it  proved  that  his  profits  in 
the  New  York  paper  were  wiped  out,  as  he 
understood  them  to  be,  by  the  increased  cost 
of  white  paper,  and  also  that  he  had  put  the 
property  in  the  worst  possible  arrangement  for 
'ts  future,  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  he  wo'jld  not  be  willing  to  give  much  for 
its  good  will. 

Q.  During  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  life  time  the  es¬ 
tate  had  an  income  of  $536,000  yearly.  How 
I  would  you  get  the  good  will  the  day  before 
;  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death? 

.A.  I  told  you  I  sold  two  properties  on  the 
basis  of  their  earning  15  per  cent.  There  is  ; 
another  element  in  the  conduct  of  newspapers 
that  anybody  with  any  experience  knows.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  your  physical  properties  is 
enormous;  your  presses  become  obsolete,  and 
so  does  the  type  of  linotype,  and  you  are 
forced  to  throw  these  out  and  put  new  oum  in. 
The  value  of  physical  property  is  one  thing,  : 
and  the  actual  value  of  it  in  the  conduct  of 
the  newspaper  is  entirely  different. 

I  Q.  If  a  man  carried  his  good  will  over  to 
I  another  enterprise,  would  that  have  the  same 
'  effect  upon  a  newspaper  as  death  would? 

I  A.  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Pulitzer  were  living 
to-day,  and  walked  out  of  the  World,  and  went  i 
I  over  to  the  Times,  and  put  his  energy  into  it,  i 
I  and  his  genius  into  it,  he  could  destroy  the 
World  somewhat  sooner  than  it  can  be  de-  i 
I  stroyed  by  reason  of  his  death,  and  I  think  his 
'  absence  from  the  World  in  any  instance  will 
be  a  calamity,  a  very  great  calamity.  These  . 
thinp  are  all  relative. 


Maximum  Selling 
Efficiency  for  Every 
Dollar  You  Spend 

Efficiency  for  every  cent  of  your  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  is  hard  to  secure  and  correspondingly 
valuable.  It  means  more  to  you  than  mere  volume  of 
circulation. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  aims  to  produce 
maximum  selling  efficiency  for  every  dollar  put  into 
its  advertising  columns — by  intensifying  the  interest 
of  its  readers  and  creating  the  most  responsive  cir¬ 
culation  possible. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  is  now  spending  the 
equivalent  of  $200  a  day  in  direct  advertising  of  its 
advertisers  to  bring  about  maximum  selling  efficiency. 

The  effect  of  this  continuous,  persistent  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  extent  of  its  value  to  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertisers  may  be  judged  in  connection  with  these  in¬ 
teresting  PROVEN  FACTS  from  N.  W.  AYER  & 
SON’S  Auditor’s  report,  dated  November  15,  1912. 

During  nine  months,  February  i,  1912,  to  October 
31,  1912,  inclusive,  THE  GLOBE  proves  a  Total 
Average  Circulation  of  132,991. 

"IJasis — actual  distribution  to  bona  fide  readers, 
e.xcluding  all  papers  left  over,  unsold,  returned,  filed, 
used  as  samples,  mailed  to  advertising  agents,  general 
advertisers  and  exchanges. 

“Accordingly  the  count  was  restricted  to  papers 
paid  for  by  dealers,  sold  by  newsboys,  taken  by  cash 
subscribers  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  ‘Ser¬ 
vice’  copies. 

“As  in  1911  an  audit  was  made  covering  the  iden¬ 
tical  period  and  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  and  exact 
comparison  is  made  possible.  It  is  shown  thereby  that 
a  gain  has  been  made,  on  averages,  of  16,667,  or  14.33 
per  cent. 

“During  the  present  period,  from  first  month  to 
last,  there  was  scored  an  increase  of  35,399  copies  or 
30.68  per  cent. 

“Compared  with  the  nine  months’  average  of  132,- 
991,  an  average  for  the  last  six  months  of  136,159 
copies  is  proved. 

“Average  for  October,  last  month  of  the  period, 
150.798.  Cross  Press  run  average  was  158,948.” 

Memorize  this  fact:  THE  GLOBE  is  the  only 
evening  newspaper  in  New  York  City  which  submits 
to  audits  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  Association  of 
American  Advertisers  and  the  Data  Company. 

When  you  advertise  in  New  York  City  get  the 
greatest  money’s  worth  that  advertisers  can  buy  of 
high  class  evening  circulation  by  advertising  in  THE 
GLOBE. 

NEW  YORK 
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Necessity  of  Variation  in  Advertising  Space  and  Copy 

By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 

(Copyright,  1912,  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.) 


I  I*'  horses  were  bought  and  sold  on  the  same  principle  as  most 
advertising,  a  cart  horse  would  bring  the  same  price  as  a  race 
horse,  a  scrub  the  same  as  a  thoroughbred.  Horses  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  .so  are  advertising  values.  page  of  space  in  cities  of 
eciual  population  is  not  of  equal  value  to  the  same  manufacturer,  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  the  amount  of  space  used  in  advertising  that  determines 
the  value  of  advertising  to  the  manufacturer.  The  value  of  his  space 
is  always  conditioned  by  the  volume  of  retail  outlet  at  any  point,  and 
the  degree  of  co-operation  from  it.  and  the  condition  of  the  market, 
both  as  to  volume  and  degree  of  demand,  and  absence  or  presence  of 
competition. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  relation  of  the  value  of  a  product 
in  any  community  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  community,  that  nowhere 
else  is  analysis  so  valuable — and  yet.  paradoxically,  almost  nowhere 
else  is  it  so  little  used  as  in  the  preparation  of  advertising  copy  for  it. 

The  psychology  of  waste  in  advertising  is  most  readily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  common  sense  in  the  advertising  business 
was  sidetracked  at  the  outset.  The  business  mind,  the  scientific  mind, 
were  waived  aside  in  advertising  at  its  inception,  by  artists  and  litera- 
teurs  who  said:  “Advertising  is  neither  a  science  nor  a  trade — it  is 
an  art.  It, is  the  art  of  writing — of  stringing  words  together  in  such 
a  way  as  te>  hypnotize  the  ])ublic." 

d'he  literateurs  were  right,  and  they  were  wrong.  Advertising 
is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  but,  unferrtunately,  most  of  the  ceuinois- 
seurs  have  ignored  its  dual  aspect.  Those  who  have  allowed  that  it 
was  both,  have  confexinded  its  two  aspects  and  k)st  sight  of  the  clear, 
unforgettable  fact  that  advertising  is  first  a  science,  and  secondly  an 
art. 

The  word  “science"  has  been  so  much  abused  that  right  here  we 
might  as  well  state  definitely  what  we  understand  by  the  term. 
“Science"  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  “scientia,”  which  again  sprang 
from  the  verb,  “scire" — to  learn,  to  know — and  we  use  the  word 
“science"  in  its  pure  sense  of  “knowing.’’  l>ut  this  word  “knowing” 
again  requires  definite  e.xplanation.  “To  know”  means  to  have  taken 
cognizance  of  all  the  facts  entering  into  any  proposition,  and  to  have 
considered  the  facts  only  without  regard  to  opinion,  guess,  bias,  preju¬ 
dice,  hazard  or  chance.  Science  requires  that  particular  attention 
be  paid  to  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  the 
detection  of  the  relations  between  them,  and  the  consequent  reference 
of  “eflfects"  to  their  proper  “causes.” 

The  science  of  advertising,  from  the  manufacturer’s  viewpoint, 
requires  that  each  market  shall  be  treated  separately  with  due  regard 
to  the  “effects’’  and  “causes"  entering  into  its  composition. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  two  towns  of  equal  population  if  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  one  retail  outlet  in  one  town  and  five  in  the  other,  his  mer¬ 
chandising  conditions  are  entirely  different,  and  his  advertising  space 
and  method  of  appeal  must  be  different.  '  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  at  one  time  a  community  has  much  money  to 
spend  and  at  other  times  it  has  not,  and  that  in  the  first  instance  an 
appeal  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  would  probably  be  success¬ 
ful  and  in  the  second  it  probably  would  not. 

It  is  a  great  temptation,  when  writing  for  publication,  to  depart 
from  the  simple,  fundamental  principles,  the  repetition  of  which  at 
times  borders  upon  lx:)redom.  and  1  am  sonetimes  sorely  tempted  to 
take  pen  in  hand  ancl  write  imaginatively  and  fancifully  upon  the  less 
touched  upon  phases  of  advertising  procedure,  until  I  find  myself  re¬ 
minded  by  my  practical  daily  work  that  big  results  accrue  most  largely 
from  following  certain,  well-known,  oft-followed,  simple  principles. 

I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Advertising  Manager,  or  any  manufac¬ 
turer,  if  you  thoroughly  know  the  conditions  of  supply  or  demand  of 
yours  or  similar  products  in  every  co;nmunity  in  which  you  advertise? 
If  these  conditions  vary  your  advertising  must  vary.  How  much 
should  it  vary?  If  you  don’t  know,  why  don’t  you  know'? 

In  every  community  that  you  reach  the  volume  and  degree  of 


co-operation  vary,  and  proportionately  or  in  inverse  ratio,  your  use 
of  advertising  must  vary.  How  much  should  it  vary  in  each  ?  If  you 
don’t  know,  why  don’t  you  know  ? 

In  every  community  in  w'hich  your  products  are  sold,  the  degree 
of  competition  to  which  you  are  subjected  varies,  and  consequently 
your  use  of  advertising'  space  must  vary.  How  much  should  it  vary  ? 
If  you  don’t  know  you should  know.  Why  don’t  you  know? 

In  many  communities  you  shouldn’t  do  any  advertising  until  your 
marketing  conditions  have  been  changed.  What  changes  arc  neces- 
.sary,  how  should  they  be  accomplished,  how  long  should  it  take  you 
to  accomplish  them?  If  you  don’t  know,  wdiy  don’t  you  know?  You 
should  know. 

The  advertising  profession  must  reduce  the  size  of  its  “swelled 
head’’  on  the  writing  question.  It  must  develop  its  sources  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  the  relation  of  its  product  to  its  market  and  of  the  market 
to  the  product.  There  must  be  less  writing  at  the  dictation  of  whim, 
and  more  writing  based  on  absolute  knowledge  of  what  the  market  is 
prepared  to  hear  and  ready  to  act  upon.  There  must  be  more  common 
sense  adjustment  of  advertising  space  to  possible  returns.  There  must 
be  more  co-operation  between  the  department  of  business  that  secures 
co-operation  from  the  outlet  and  the  advertising  department  that  up¬ 
holds  the  outlet — more  thinking  and  less  writing. 

Karl  Pear.son  says:  “It  is  the  want  of  impersonal  judgment,  of 
scientific  method,  and  of  accurate  insight  into  facts,  a  want  largely 
due  to  a  non-scientific  training,  which  renders  clear  thinking  so  rare, 
and  random  and  irresponsible  judgments  so  common,  in  the  mass  of 
our  citizens  to-day.” 

There  is  no  open  sesame  to  the  collation  of  scientific  facts  in  the 
advertising  profession.  The  successful  method  is  nothing  but  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  hard  work,  of  asking,  seeking,  questioning  whoever  and 
wherever  possible,  as  to  the  varying  conditions  of  differing  markets. 
No  man  can  successfully  advertise  a  manufacturer's  problem  who 
thinks  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer  at  the  base  of 
manufacture.  Manufacturing  can  be  unified  only  at  its  base.  It 
breaks  into  innumerable  atoms  the  moment  the  goods  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  Get  this  thought  clearly  fixed  in  your  mind — Manufacturing 
can  b£  standardized,  but  selling  cannot.  Until  the  selling  of  a  manu¬ 
factured  product  be  standardized  at  each  point  of  retail  outlet,  the 
treatment  of  each  locality  must  be  different. 

As  long  as  the  relation  of  retail  outlet  to  thousands  of  popula¬ 
tion  varies  in  different  localities,  the  selling  conditions  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  variation  of  the  retail 
outlet  to  thousands  of  population.  And  that  variation  will  be  still 
further  affected  by  the  variation  in  the  volume  and  degree  of  demand 
which  those  thousands  of  population  will  show  towards  a  product 
conditioned  by  competitive,  social,  financial,  geographical  and  domes¬ 
tic  conditions.  This  is  absolute,  final.  It  is  not  opinion.  It  is  fact. 

As  long  as  the  laws  of  the  universe  hold,  “effect”  will  vary  with 
“cause,”  and  the  cause  of  sale  is  demand,  plus  co-operation,  plus 
absence  of  competition,  p!us  all  those  other  factors  which  enter  into 
merchandi.sing  to-day.  And  since  selling  is  most  effective  when  the 
interest  of  the  buyer  is  made  most  harmonious  with  the  apparent 
interest  of  the  seller,  there  is  no  jiossibility  of  making  one  argument, 
one  space,  one  method  appeal  to  different  localities  consisting  of  com¬ 
munities  with  varying  volumes  and  degrees  of  interest. 

As  long  as  any  man  sits  in  a  chair  in  a  manufacturer’s  office, 
thinking  that  his  small  viewpoint  will  fit  all  communities,  he  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  decay  of  the  brain  ce'.ls.  He  can’t  get  maximum  results 
unless  he  can  in  imagination  project  himself  into  all  the  communities 
where  his  product  goes,  with  their  varying  conditions  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  their  varying  degrees  of  interest,  and  in  each  of  them  collate 
the  facts  upon  which  he  can  build  a  use  of  space,  and  an  appeal  to 
interest  that  will  enable  him  to  achieve  those  maximum  results  which 
can  only  come  through  harmony  of  advertising  .space  with  retail  co¬ 
operation  and  local  (lemand. 

That  is  the  practical  ideal.  That  is  the  thing  to  strive  for.  That 
is  the  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  an  abstruse  theory — it  is  simple,  so  simple 
that  the  will-o’-the-wisp  chaser  won’t  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
do  it.  ’ 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WORLD. 

The  report  of  Joseph  I.  Berry,  State  Transfer 
Tax  Appraiser  on  the  estate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
published,  in  part  in  these  columns  last  week,  has 
furnished  the  newspaper  world  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  information  ever  printed  concern¬ 
ing  a  metropolitan  daily.  The  prominence  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  himself,  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  high 
IKisition  occupied  by  the  World,  in  Xew  York  City, 
gave  the  report  an  unusual  impetus.  Xever  before 
have  figures  showing  the  actual  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  and  other  imiK>rtant  facts  concerning  a 
great  newspaper  property  been  la  d  bare  to  the  gaze 
of  the  public. 

One  of  ithe  surprising  features  of  the  report  is 
the  statement  that  the  average  net  profits  of  the 
World  for  the  last  four  years  have  been  $->it),580. 
This  figure  is  far  below  the  estimate  made  by  as¬ 
tute  newspaper  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  earn 
ings  of  large  newspapers.  I*  had  lieen  generally 
supposed  that  the  World  had  been  earning  a  profit 
for  its  owners  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually.  It  is  only  fair  to  sta  e  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  estates,  newspaper  propent  es  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  are  almost  invariably  estimated  far 
above  their  real  value. 

In  Mr.  Stone’s  testimony  before  the  appraiser,  as 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Editor  and 
PfBLi.sHER,  he  staites  the  recent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  while  paper  is  liable  to  affect  seriously  the  future 
profits  of  the  World.  Mr.  Stone  estimates  that  this 
additional  cost  to  the  World  will  amount  to 
a  year,  on  the  basis  of  a  consumption  of  oB.OtX) 
tons  of  paper,  which  will  equal  more  than  half  the 
net  profits  of  the  paper  last  year 

Mr.  Stone*further  called  the  attention  of  the  ap¬ 
praiser  to  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the 
World  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  as  affecting  the  , 
good  will  value  of  the  property.  He  deprecates  with  i 
considerable  emphasis  the  placing  of  the  control  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  f  Trustees, 
asserting  that  a  master  hand  is  required  to  run  a 
great  newspaper  successfully. 

In  reading  over  the  report  one  cannot  help  being 
impressed  with  the  very  important  part  played  by  . 
the  cost  of  white  paper  in  the  production  of  a  one-  ; 
cent  newspaper.  If  paper  continues  to  advance  in 
I>rice,  as  it  seems  bound  to  do  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  the  time  will  come  when  the  loss  on  the  sales  ; 
of  the  manufactured  product  at  one  cent  a  copy  will  : 
more  than  equal  the  net  receipts  from  advertising,  ; 
unless  advertis’ng  rates  are  advanced  to  a  much 
higher  point  than  they  stand  at  the  present  time. 

.Another  thing  emphasized  bv  the  report  is  the 


precarious  character  of  the  value  of  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  in  general.  So  many  tilings  may  occur  to  . 
depreciate  their  earn  ng  power  that  a  newspaper 
owner  is  never  sure  as  to  its  future  income.  .As  i 
long  as  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  unusual 
ability  is  in  control,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  ito  prosper  under  h’s  direction.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  death  removes  him,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  in  considering  the 
present  value  of  the  World,  as  given  in  the  report, 
namely,  is  the  estimated  amounit  it  would 

bring  under  forcetl  sale,  and  not  its  actual  value  in 
case  it  were  for  sale,  and  any  one  wanted  to  buy  it. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  sons  would 
disjiose  of  the  property  at  any  price,  but  in  case 
they  should,  they  would  probably  be  able  to  disjiosc 
of  it  for  ai  least  twice  llie  amount  fixed  by  the 
appraiser. 

Tile  World  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost 
newspapers  of  the  country.  Its  management,  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  been  conservative  aiul 
progressive.  There  s  nothing  about  its  physical 
Condition  to  indicate  hat  it  is  to  any  degree  losing 
the  hold  it  has  had  upon  the  New  A'ork  pubi  c  for 
many  years;  on  the  contrary,  the  affairs  of  the 
World  seem  to  be  ably  administered,  and  the  paper 
itself  is  as  fearless  and  outspoken  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour  as  ever. 


COLLEGE  MEN  IN  JOURNALISM. 

We  do  not  hear  quite  so  many  sneers  at  college 
graduates  in  newspaper  offices  as  we  did  a  number 
of  years  ago,  for  the  reason  that  the  moat  of  those  | 
who  sneered  have  jiasscd  into  the  great  beyond. 
They  were  the  old  time  journalists  who  had  started 
to  learn  the  business  at  the  case  in  the  composing 
room  and  had  worked  their  way  upward  to  report¬ 
ers'  desks,  and.  in  some  instances,  to  reipons’ble* 
editorial  {lositions.  They  had  no  iKifience  with  ' 
young  men  who  had  been  to  college  and  had  started 
in  to  learn  journalism  in  the  city  nxmi  rather  than  j 
in  the  composing  room,  as  they  had  done.  They  in-  i 
sisted  that  no  one  could  become  a  real  newspaper  i 
man  unless  he  had  set  type  and  dabbled  his  fingers  | 
in  printers’  ink.  Moreover,  it  galled  them  to  know  \ 
that  these  youngsters  from  Vale,  Harvard  and  the  | 
smaller  institutions  were  often  better  fitted  for  the  | 
work  than  themselves,  although  they  still  had  much  ! 
to  learn.  i 

-A  majority  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  best 
constructive  work  in  journalism  to-day  are  those 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  collegiate  instruc¬ 
tion.  ■  The  fact  was  emphasized  by  Chester  S.  Lord, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  A’ork  Sun,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  students  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  when  he  stated  that  there  are  sixty-one  j 
college  graduates  on  the  staff  of  the  Times,  fifty-two 
on  the  Tribune,  fifty-three  on  the  Sun,  and  forty-, 
one  on  the  World. 

It  is  casj'  to  account  for  the  progress  made  by 
college  men  in  journalism  in  recent  years.  To  sue-  i 
ceed  in  this  profession,  one  must  not  only  have  a 
far  greater  general  knowledge  than  can  be  secured  I 
in  the  public  schools,  but  bis  mind  must  have  been 
trained. 

Newspapers  are  published  not  alone  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  whose  education  was  confined  to  the  ! 
public  schools,  but  also  for  those  w’ho  have  studied  | 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  How  necessary  it  \ 
is,  therefore,  that  the  editor  who  daily  or  weekly  i 
addresses  a  constituency  of  this  character  should  : 
have  such  an  intellectual  equipment  as  will  enable  | 
h'm  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day  in  a  manner 
that  shall  command  the  respectful  attent  on  of  all 
his  readers! 

The. colleges  and  schools  of  journalism  that  have 
been  recently  estalilished  are  doing  excellent  work  I 
in  preparing  ambitious  young  men  for  the  profes-  ; 
sion.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  jour- 
nal'sts  of  to-morrow  will,  as  a  class,  rank  higher  in 
efficiency  and  in  intellectual  ability  than  those  of 
to-day,  just  as  those  of  to-day  surpass  those  of 
yesterday.  , 


November  30,  1912. 

A  STUDY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Three  advertising  men,_  one  of  them  advertising 
manager  of  a  great  and  widely  known  commodity, 
one  the  advertising  manager  of  one  of  the  really 
great  magazines,  and  the  other  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  in  talking  things  over, 
discussed  the  subject  of  wffiy  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  magazine  did  not  use  the  columns  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  to  tell  his  story. 

The  representative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  said  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  his  friend  the 
magazine  man  had  never  been  solicited. 

The  magazine  man  remarked  that,  even  if  he  had 
been  solicited,  he  would  not  use  the  columns  of 
The  Editor  a.nd  Publisher  because  the  editorial 
policy  would  kill  the  effect  of  any  advertising  he 
might  do. 

"The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  a  strictly  news¬ 
paper  proposition,  and  preaches  newspapers  an,l 
newspaper  advertising  in  all  its  editorial  policy,  so 
much  so  that  it  would  be  of  no  earthly  use  for  ati 
argument  for  magazines.” 

This  was  said  in  a  friendly  way,  was  true,  and 
was  tile  best  kind  of  psychology. 

-And,  too,  it  might  be  added  that  The  Editor  .and 
Publisher  is  pre-eminent  in  the  field  it  occupies. 

Magazine  accounts  are  not  solicited.  It  is  a  news¬ 
paper  proposition  through  and  through.  The  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  all  newspapers.  It  is  a  newspaper  of 
and  for  newspapers,  devoting  all  its  energies  to  the 
betterment  of  newspapers  and  sending  the  newspa¬ 
per  gospel  to  advertisers  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  best  advertising  men  in 
the  country,  in  a  recent  interview,  said  that  he  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  papers  he  placed  business  in. 

He  did  not  presume  to  dictate  editorial  policy,  nor 
did  he  quibble  with  editors  as  to  their  views;  but 
lie  gave  them  credit  for  exerting  a  great  influence 
with  their  readers,  and  if  that  influence  was  along 
the  lines  of  the  advertising  he  was  handling  he 
wanted  the  paper. 

When  a  publisher  realizes  that  his  advertising  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  linked  up  with  the 
editorial  policy,  is  strengthened  by  an  entire  at¬ 
mosphere  of  newspapers  and  the  value  of  newspaper 
space,  he  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  secur¬ 
ing  an  accumulative  power  and  benefit  that  is  of 
great  value  to  him. 


UNDER  THE  EVENING  LAMP. 

Madrigali.  By  T.  .A.  Daly,  with  illustrations  by 
John  Sloan.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  Publisher. 

In  newspaper  circles  they  call  T.  -A.  Daly  “The 
Dago  Poet,”  not  liecause  he  is  an  Italian  (for  he  is 
not)  who  writes  poetry,  but  because  he  writes 
“Dago”  verses  in  which  he  expresses  in  the  broken 
English  of  the  recently  arrived  Italian  emigrants 
sentimental  ideas  that  have  an  appealing  and  touch¬ 
ing  power.  His  new  book  of  poems,  “Madrigali,” 
contains  some  of  his  best  verse.  Many  of  the  poems 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  but  a  number  are  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  volume. 

Daly  is  the  most  prolific  writer  of  poetry  that  ever 
lived  in  Philadelphia  and  pushed  a  pencil  across 
copy  paper  in  a  newspaper  office.  He  has  a  firm 
seat  on  the  back  of  Pegasus,  but  he  does  not  belong 
to  high-brow  school  of  verse  rtiakers.  He  deals 
with  the  humble  world  in  which  Tony  the  barber 
lives,  or  in  which  Pat,  the  bricklayer,  moves.  If 
you  are  looking  for  polished  verse  that  glistens  with 
erudition,  or  is  adorned  with  Miltonian  periods, 
don’t  read  Daly’s  poetry.  But  if  you  delight  in  the 
heart  throbs  of  humble  lives  you  will  enjoy  reading 
“Madrigali.” 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

E.  E.  Troxell,  director  of  the  course  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Depauw  University,  Greencastic.  Ind.,  writes 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  as  follows: 

“I  am  finding  your  journal  very  helpful,  not  only 
for  assigned  collateral  for  the  students,  hut  also 
for  what  1  get  out  of  it  myself.  ” 


PERSONALS. 


William  Randolph  Hearst  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  first  witness  to  be 
heard  by  the  Clapp  Campaign  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  tentatively  agreed  to  re¬ 
sume  hearings  in  W'ashington  on  Dec.  4. 


Frank  Harris,  former  editor  of  the 
English  Vanity  Fair,  the  Fraternity  Re-  j 
view  and  the  Saturday  Review,  author  i 
and  playwright,  arrived  in  New  York  1 
from  England  on  Monday  as  the  guest  : 
of  Arnold  Daly,  the  actor,  and  will  make 
a  lecture  tour  of  the  country. 


Roy  E.  Howard,  of  the  United  Press, ' 
is  on  a  three-weeks’  business  trip 
through  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Charles  R.  Macauley,  cartoonist  of  the  ; 
Evening  World,  will  address  the  stu-  i 
dents  at  the  .■Mbany  (N.  Y)  Law  School 
Jan.  29.  on  “William  McKinley  as  I 
Knew  Him.” 


Theodore  Dreiser,  author  of  “Sister 
Carrie”  and  ‘‘Jennie  Gerhardt,”  got  his 
first  newspaper  assignment  in  Chicago. 


Leon  R.  Whipple,  of  the  Richmond  | 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  formerly  in-  | 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  University  | 
of  V’irginia,  addressed  the  journalism  1 
students  at  New  York  University  last  | 
week  on  the  subject,  “The  Writing  of  a  | 
Storiette.” 


V.  A.  Tsauoff,  correspondent  of  the  | 
.\ssociated  Press  at  St.  Petersburg,  ! 
Russia,  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  Bulgarian  ; 
army,  and  now  actively  engaged  in  the  ' 
campaign  near  Adrianople. 


George  Fitch,  newspaper  man,  humor-  ■ 
ist  and  author,  addressed  the  students  ! 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Kan-  j 
sas  last  week  and  told  them  some  of  his  j 
experiences  in  the  newspaper  and  liter-  j 
ary  field. 


Harry  J.  Green,  editor  of  the  Deco-  i 
rah  (la.)  Public  Opinion,  has  been  ap-  ; 
pointed  mayor  of  the  city,  to  fill  out  an  ! 
unexpired  term. 


M.  W.  Pershing,  for  thirty  years  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers  of  Indiana,  has 
become  news  editor  of  the  recently 
launched  Lebanon  (la.)  Daily  Patriot. 


Roy  H.  McClintock,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  News  and  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  Pueblo  Leader, 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


Robert  Butler  is  the  new  city  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Jfld-)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Henry  E.  Palmer,  who  recently 
retired  after  twelve  years  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity. 


J.  K.  Walsh,  formerly  city  editor  ol 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Herald-Transcript,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 


Howard  D.  Sullivan,  for  five  years 
railroad  and  business  news  writer  on 
the  Denver  (Col.)  News,  has  become 
secretary  to  Congressman  George  J. 
Kindel  of  that  city. 


Chester  B.  Grandy,  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  Glen  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Star,  has  taken  a  similar  position  with 
the  Times  of  that  city. 


David  Lawrence  is  the  Associated 
Press  representative  with  President-elect 
Wilson  in  Bermuda. 


Howard  Angus  Kennedy,  author  and 
staff  writer  for  the  London,  England, 
Times,  and  eyewitness  of  the  principal 
engagements  during  the  Riel  rebellion 
in  the  northwest  territories  in  1885.  is 
now  running  a  fifiO-acre  farm  near  La- 
combe,  .Mtuna,  Canada. 


inisi  1  AT 

IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

S.  Draper,  former  night  city  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  is  now  in  the  office  of 
the  managing  editor. 


Miss  Edith  Ebey,  who  joined  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  recently  as  fashion  artist,  and 
has  been  doing  good  service  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  is  said  to  have  grown  homesick 
and  will  leave  in  two  weeks  for  her 
home  town,  ’Frisco,  where  she  wilf  take 
fashion  art  work  on  a  local  paper. 


Harry  P.  Staton,  art  manager  of  the 
Globe,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Press 
in  a  similar  capacity. 


Glenmore  Whitney  Davis  has  resigned 
as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Press,  to  which 
position  he  was  recently  appointed. 


Wendell  Phillips  Dodge  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  dramatic  news  of  the 
Press,  that  department  having  been  put 
on  a  news  basis,  over  which  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  will  have  general  supervisiem. 


William  Philip  Simms,  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  United  Press,  who  has 
been  in  New  York  for  the  past  three 
months,  sails  for  Paris  to-day. 


Edmond  McKenna,  formerly  of  the 
American  and  more  recently  of  the 
Press,  is  now  on  the  local  staff  of  the 
Herald. 


Richard  Webster,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  has  become  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Crescent. 


Snowden  Summers,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Telegram,  is  to  spend 
three  weeks  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  be¬ 
ginning  next  Monday. 

Giorge  Daly  is  acting  as  news  editor  ! 
of  the  Herald  during  the  absence  of 
Randolph  Marshall,  who  is  on  a  three- 
months’  tour  of  the  West,  visiting  the  | 
special  correspondents  of  the  paper. 

-  I 

Eleanor  Ames,  formerly  of  the  Eve-  i 
ning  Mail  and  th?  American,  is  a  new  j 
recruit  on  the  city  otaff  of  the  Press,  j 

Chris  Haggerty,  of  the  Associated ! 
Press,  who  came  to  New  York  six  | 
months  ago  from  the  Chicago  bureau  to  | 
take  up  work  in  the  traffic  department, , 
has  completed  his  task  and  gone  back  to  | 
the  Windy  City  as  city  editor  of  the  i 
.•\.  P.  office  there.  I 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 


-Albert  Whiting  Fox,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  has  been  assigned  to ! 
Berlin  to  represent  the  New  York  and  ; 
Paris  editions  of  the  Herald. 


Henry  J.  .Allen,  of  the  Wichita,  Kan., , 
Beacon,  will  succeed  Fred  S.  Bullene  as 
Washington  representative  of  the  Kan-  i 
sas  City  Star.  Mr.  Bullene’s  genial  per-  i 
sonality  will  be  greatly  missed.  ! 

Former  Representative  Edward  C.  \ 
Burleigh,  who  is  the  Republican  nominee  | 
for  the  Senate  from  Maine,  is  part  i 
owner  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  pub-  i 
lished  in  -Augusta,  Me.  | 


L.  E.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Boston  ^ 
Transcript,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the: 
New  A’ork  Herald.  i 


Arthur  W.  Dunn,  of  the  American  | 
Press  Association,  will  attend  the  -Army-  i 
Navy  football  game.  He  has  a  son  who ! 
graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy  this  j 
year. 


Captain  J.  Harry  Shannon,  exchange : 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  was 
recently  declared  by  a  Baltimore  Star : 
to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Capital,  j 

The  condolences  of  the  members  of  1 
the  Press  galleries  of  Congress  were  j 
extended  last  week  to  John  Corrigan,  j 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  who  was  | 
bereaved  by  th;  loss  of  an  infant  daugh- | 
ter. 


George  W.  Summers,  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  Register,  and  other  West  Virginia  ' 
papers,  has  returned  to  the  city  afte. 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign.  ^ 


George  Laughlin,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press  -Association,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  News  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Jacob  Waldeck,  of  the  United  Press, 
has  returned  from  Cleveland,  O.,  after 
a  short  vacation. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

Miss  Evelyn  Garretson  Stoddard, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Stoddard,  was  married  to  Eugene  Beau¬ 
mont  Reynolds,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  A'ork,  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Stoddard  is  the  owner  of  the  New  A'ork 
Evening  Mail. 


The  wedding  of  J.  H.  Caffaee,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C.) 
Times,  and  Miss  Bessie  M.  Butler, 
society  editor  of  that  paper,  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  that  city  on 
Nov.  28. 


Robert  F.  Gorman,  news  editor  of  the 
Middletown  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  and  Miss 
M.  V.  Myer.s,  of  Baltimore,  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  York,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  18. 


Miss  Ruth  Givier  was  married  to 
Eugene  L.  Martin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Herald,  in  that  city 
last  Tuesday. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

3-DECK  PRESS.  Prints  4,  «,  8,  10,  18,  14, 
16,  18,  20,  24  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
Will  sell  at  very  low  price. 

4  DECK  PRESS.  Prints  4.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14, 
16,  20,  84,  28,  32  pages.  Will  be  overhauled 
and  rebuilt. 

ONE  FLAT-BED  PERFECTING  PRESS. 
Prints  4,  6,  8  pages.  Will  be  overhauled  and 
rebuilt. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.. 

Chicago,  ill 


FOR  SALE. 

Newspaper  and  Job  Plant;  1,100  paid-in-ad- 
vance  subscribers;  Cranston  press,  steam  power 
folder  attached  to  press;  2  job  presses;  Ad¬ 
vance  paper  cutter;  stapling  and  perforating 
machine;  Junior  linotype;  plenty  of  job  and 
body  type;  paper  has  been  established  40  years; 
not  a  dollar  indebtedness  on  the  plant;  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  lead  belt  of  Southeast  Missouri, 
in  a  Democratic  county;  one  other  paper  in  the 
county.  Address  DEMOCRAT-NEWS,  Fred- 
ericktown.  Mo. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTEEF-MACHINIST 

Linotype  operator  who  understands  Nos.  1  and 
8;  must  be  fast  and  experienced;  married  man 
preferred;  permanent  situation.  Reply,  with 
full  particulars.  “REGISTER.”  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


CITY  EDITOR. 

Live  newspaper  in  community  of  100,000, 
about  to  be  changed  from  a  semi-weekly  into 
morning  paper;  near  New  York.  Want  a  live- 
wire  desk  man,  who  can  share  responsibility; 
must  understand  layout,  write  heads  etc.  In¬ 
tegrity  and  absolute  sobriety  essentials.  Salary, 
not  big,  $25;  but  good  opportunity  for  man 
who  wants  to  get  near  New  York  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  correspondence.  Address 
“MORNING,”  care  The  Epitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Pbiladel- 
THE  BLACK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
DIAMOND  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
'  for  rates. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  paMrs,  advance  news,  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU,  107  W.  Washington  St.  Chi 
cago.  III. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

Alt  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  ot 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  foi 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  &  McLEAN, 

61  Cliff  St,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATING  AND 
CARTOONING 

neatly  done.  Submit  your  proposition  and  I 
will  gladly  furnish  prices.  J.  N.  DELISLR 
617  Charles  St.  St  Paul.  Minn. 
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rapidly  growing  southern  news¬ 
paper  property.  Record  of  annual 
profit  of  over  $7,700;  $35,000  cash 
necessary.  Proposition  F.  E. 


Newspaper  Broker 


277  Broadway,  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdvertisemeHti  under  this  classification  will  cost 
Ir.  per  IVord;  Display,  lac.  per  Agate  Line. 


ffillFilSTIi, 

Trained  on  reportorial  staffs  of  country  and 
metroi)olitan  papers,  wants  to  connect  with 
cither  a  daily,  weekly,  or  trade  paper.  Address 
“COPY,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  READY 
FOR  THE  SPRING  ELEfTTIONS? 

Why  not  have  a  bang-up  good  crusade  that 
would  clean  out  the  old  gang,  build  up  circula¬ 
tion  and  increase  the  prestige  of  your  paper? 
I  helped  develop  one  of  the  most  successful 
recent  crusades.  Have  a  new  plan  without  a 
chance  of  a  come-back.  This  is  expert  service 
by  a  man  familiar  with  every  angle  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Let  me  look  over  the  ground  for 
you.  .\ddress  “R.  F.  F.,”  room  918,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

My  experience  covers  all  branches  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  includes  6  years  of  active  man¬ 
agement  of  successful  daily  with  30,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Are  you  looking  for  the  right  man? 
:  I  am  looking  for  the  opportunity.  Address 
i  “.AI.ERT,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


iEEl  k 

who  knows  business  and  how  to  get  it — busi¬ 
ness  men  and  how  to  approach  them?  Am 
;  open  for  an  offer  from  publisher  of  daily  or 
I  live  weekly  in  need  of  an  advertising  man 
I  who  can  do  things.  Just  closed  out  local 
j  weekly  carrying  30  columns  local  advertising — 
I  built  it  up  from  nothing.  gyMight  ht  in  a  good 
‘  agency  organization;  highest  references.  Ad- 
I  dress  “AD  M.\N,”  care  The  Editor  and  Pub- 

I  LISHER. 


WANT  THIS  M.\N? 

Young  man,  who  has  made  an  enviable  rec- 
I  ord  as  business  and  advertising  manager,  de- 
i  sires  change  on  account  climatic  conditions; 
city  25,000  to  75,000;  producer  who  knows  sys¬ 
tems  and  efficiency,  and  is  capable  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  men  and  equipment.  Any  pub¬ 
lisher  needing  such  a  man  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  communicate  with  "EFFI¬ 
CIENCY,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  desires  change;  fully  able  to  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  department  of  publication;  best 
references;  now  in  charge  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  ’*P.  M.  G.,”  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN, 

experienced  in  newspaper  work,  wishes  to  make 
connection  with  '  iper  or  magazine.  Will  take 
advertising  dMartment  on  commission  basis. 
Have  worked  for  the  largest  papers  in  the  East 
and  am  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  largest 
Agency  in  America.  References  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  “A-24,”  care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  assistant  of  good  daily 
j  newspaper  in  city  of  5,000  to  50,000;  young, 
I  absolutely  clean  record;  hard  worker:  20  years’ 
'  experience  in  all  branches;  14  years  in  one 
I  office.  Good  reason  for  desiring  change.  Ad- 
I  dress  BOX  610,  care  The  Editor  and  Pvb- 
I  lisher. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE, 

tactful,  successful  advertising  manager  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  20,000  daily,  seeks  broader  field;  un- 
,  der  30;  married;  no  bad  habits;  salary,  fair 
:  but  opportunity  and  future  must  be  high 
I  class.  “A.  A.  A.,”  care  Allen  &  Ward,  Boyce 
Building,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

'  to  buy  a  publishing  business.  Several  good 
chances  available.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  71  West  88d  St,  New  York. 


era  H  m  (mM 

As  Partner — independent  Jersey  weekly;  ^000 
sworn  circulation:  absolute  control  local  adver¬ 
tising  situation;  SO  columns.  $1,600  for  half 
interest.  “QUICK,”  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


MIDDLE  NAME  IS  GINGER. 


and  endeavor  of  the  management  as  the 
readers  seem  to  be.  Nathan  Frank,  the 
owner  of  the  paper,  appears  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  prospects. 


FEATURE  PAGE 

Dec.  8— Christmas  with  oar  President  from  the  Southland.  (Full  page.) 
Dec.  15 — The  Wonders  of  the  Christmas  Toy  Industry.  The  Christmas  Doll, 
Dec.  22 — Legends  of  the  Christmas  Greens.  The  Story  of  the  Christmas  Crih. 
Dec.  29 — Queer  Events  of  1912.  (Fall  page.) 

The  International  Syndicate,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


That  Accounts  for  Robert  Schultheis’ 
Success  on  Cleveland  Leader. 

His  middle  name  is  Ginger,  though  he 
spells  it  with  a  J.  That's  the  answer. 

Over  in  Toledo,  O.,  he  started  as  an 
office  boy  on  the  Blade,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago  at  that.  But  the  reason  for 
his  present  success  as  a  young  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  is  that  he  started  right  off 
with  the  snap  that  comes  from  Ginger. 

.\nd  he  has  worked  around  the  circle 
until  now  he  is  swinging  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  job  on  the  Leader  along  with 
the  classified  advertising  department  of 
the  Leader  and  the  News  in  Cleveland 
His  name?  Robert  J.  (for  Ginger) 
Schultheis. 


Lot  Angeles  Times’  Special. 

Alvin  J.  Meyer,  who  has  been  solicit¬ 
ing  advertising  in  Dayton,  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  for  the  big  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  which 
is  to  be  issued  shortly,  states  that  the 
edition  will  have  close  to  a  million  cir¬ 
culation  "because  the  manufacturers 
everywhere  are  much  in  s>’mpathy  with 
General  Otis’  ‘  policy  advocating  the 
elimination  of  militant,  lawless  union¬ 
ism.” 


Composed  of  Men  and  Women  of  Newspaper 
Experience,  Ability  and  Integrity 

EXPERTS  mad  SPECIALISTS  in  CIRCULATION  CONTESl  S 
Write  for  deuils,  etc..  Room  33,  23  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Church  Uses  Half  Pages. 

The  (Central  Christian  Church  of 
facksonville,  Fla.,  is  using  half  a  page 
■n  each  issue  of  the  Courier  of  that  city 
to  present  a  religious  ap.eal  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  public  to  attend  revival 
services  now  being  held. 


HAVE  YOU  READ 
MR.  DOCKRELL’S  BOOK? 

“The  Law  of 
Mental  Domination'' 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  o.) 
an  officer,  asked  the  purpose  of  artillery 
preliminaries,  is  likely  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  wasting  his  time 
trying  to  explain  anything  to  a  man  who 
would  ask  such  a  question.  That  the 
officer  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  has  little 
to  do  with  the  case.  A  battlefield  is  no 
place  for  the  seeking  or  giving  of  mili¬ 
tary  kindergarten  lessons,  nor  is  the 
camp,  with  its  usual  reaction,  the  place 
in  which  men  cultivate  patience  or  seek 
to  educate. 

The  war  correspondent,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  a  man  who  can  follow'  the 
development  of  an  action,  or  a  series  of 
actions,  with  at  least  the  grasp  of  a  regi¬ 
mental  commander.  To  do  more  than 
that  might  be  well  in  the  case  of  a 
Forbes,  but  would  certainly  lead  to 
trouble  in  the  case  of  the  average  man. 

In  addition  to  having  that  much  con¬ 
trol  of  the  theory  of  tactics  and  terrain 
considerations,  he  should  be  fully  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  staff  and  general  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  army  he  is  attached  to 
It  will  save  him  much  annoyance  and 
will  result  in  the  accuracy  of  his  dis¬ 
patches.  There  is  more  hearsay  in  a 
firing  line  and  a  camp  than  there  ever 
was  in  a  congress  of  washerwomen,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  officers  know  exactly 
what  happened.  How  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  is  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  a 
staff  officer  when  he  fails  to  realize  the 
character  of  this  person’s  duties,  is  hard 
to  say.  Yet  it  is  the  minor  staff  officer, 
usually  a  young  man  who  is  anxious  to 
talk.  The  others  must  be  persuaded,  for 
reticence  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  men  who  come  to  com¬ 
mand  armies. 

DESIRABLE  QU.VLIFIC.ATIONS. 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  qualifica¬ 
tions  needed  by  the  would-be  successful 
war  correspondent.  U  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  in  addition,  he  should  be 
a  man  of  much  tact,  should  have  con¬ 
siderable  social  polish,  and  that  his  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  should  be  decidedly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  a  modest  way. 

Then,  too,  he  should -at  least  speak 
French  or  German,  both  if  possible,  and 
should  also  have  some  knowledge  of  in¬ 
ternational  and  general  military  law. 
Such  a  man  would  have  no  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  to  any  front,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  ubiquitous  Wagner,  of  the  Wiener 
“Reichspost.”  is  that  sort  of  man,  for 
that  only  can  serve  as  a  consistent  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  enigma  which  his  case 
presents.  The  Bulgarian  army  is  not 
likely  to  extend  special  privileges  to  an 
•Austrian  army  officer  working  for  such  a 
radical  anti-Slav  organ  as  the  Reichs¬ 
post.  In  all  probability  the  man  made  a 
good  impression  upon  somebody  in 
whose  case  it  counted,  and  has  been  reap¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  it  ever  since.  The 
Wagner  case  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  war  correspondents 
as  a  class,  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Balkan  armies  have 
become  a  military  necessity. 

George  A.  Schreiner. 


Every  man  who  writes  to  compel 
attention — every  man  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling — gets  tremendous 
value  from  this  book. 


General  Office 


WORLD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Dockrell  himself  says:  “As 
soon  as  I  grasped  the  principles 
which  I  have  set  forth  in  this  book 
I  doubled  my  producing  capacity.” 


A  Different  Christmas  Page 

Black  or  four  color  Mats 
Just  the  feature  for  a  first  page 

CHRISTMAS  Number 

Oh !  what  an  opportunity  this  is  to  get 
out  a  profitable  holiday  number 


Robert  J.  Schultheis. 


Send  us  $1  and  we  will  send  this 
book  to  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  a 
wonder,  and  will  delight  you. 


In  a  year’s  time  he  has  put  all  kinds 
of  “pep”  into  the  small  ad  department, 
having  organized  a  strong  staff  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  solicitors,  and  recently  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  morning  edition  —  the 
Leader. 

W  ith  the  same  enthusiasm  that  made 
him  a  success  in  the  want  ad  department 
of  the  Leader  and  the  News,  he  has 
taken  hold  of  fhe  display  business  and 
already  the  boys  under  him  are  showing 
renewed  energy  and  confidence  in  their 
leader. 

Ask  any  of  the  men  who  know  him — 
those  who  have  worked  for  him  in  To¬ 
ledo,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Cleveland,  why  Mr.  Schultheis 
is  scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  heap 
and  everyone  will  answer — Ginger. 

He  is  a  natural  born  booster.  His 
proposition  is  always  the  best  in  the 
field,  and  if  you’re  looking  for  an  argu¬ 
ment  he  can  convince  you  it’s  the  best 
in  the  world.  That's  why  he  wins. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher 


Want  Proofs  ? 


World  Color  Printing  Company 
>900  R.  S.  GRABLE.  Mgr. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


EDITORS’  TAKE  NOTICE! 

We  Want  a  Home 
for 

“HOME  WANTED” 

you  want  your  paper  wanted  in 
every  home. 

“HOME  WANTED” 

will  make  your  paper  wanted  in 
every  home. 

The  Newest  and  Most  Attractable 

DAILY  COMIC  STRIP 

Furnished  by 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

45  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


$25,000  in  Cash  and  5,318  New  Subscribers 
is  the  result  of  our  Voting  Contest  on 
The  Johnstown  L^der 


FUNlTEDll 

rCONTEST] 

SGOWANYi 


'WIRE 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR  LOOKING  UP. 


Under  Its  New  Management  It  Is  At¬ 
tracting  Much  Attention. 

(Stecial  Corresl<on<iencc.) 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  2o. — The  St.  Louis 
Star  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  these  days  because  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  management  oi  Messrs.  Fred  B. 
Warren,  tlie  editor,  and  Fred  C.  Veon, 
the  business  manager.  They  really 
seem  to  be  making  things  count.  The 
paper  is  enjoying  the  only  active  man¬ 
agement  it  has  had  for  more  than  fifteen 
vears  hut  the  property  was  so  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  them 
to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  they  would 
otherwise. 

There  is  no  question  but  what 
have  the  town  "on  the  anxious  seat,," 
looking  for  something  big  that  they  are 
going  to  spring  the  next  day.  and  they 
spring  it.  too,  invariably.  How  long 
it’s  going  to  keep  up  no  one  seems  to 
know.  The  merchants,  however,  seem 
lacking  in  enthusiasm  and  are  not  as 
responsive  to  the  enthusiastic  enterprise 


omic 


on  the  market 


Write  WILLSDEN  For 


By  George  McManus 


NEW  WINNER 
Classified  Premium 


IVriie  for  details 

National  News  Association 

200  William  St,  New  York  City 


S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

32  S.  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  Chicigo 


NEW  YORK  HEBAU)  SYNDICATE 

For  Samples,  Proofs  and  Prices 
Address 

Herald  Square  Cenadiea  Branch 

New  York  City  Desbarats  Bldd*,  Montreal 


Haakpr  Jlnhoor  ^ampB  I^QnhiratP 

PORT  RICHIIOND.  NEW  YORK  CITT 
Weekly  articles  on 

Ctiess,  Bridge, 
A.uctlon  Bridge 

Exclusive  ri^ts  given.  No  conUact. 


VOIGHT’S  CON41CS 
VA.HE:  THE  PUNCH 
The  Central  Press  Association 
Cleveland 


November  30,  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


FACTS  ABOUT  PAPER. 

C.  D.  Jacob*  Give*  23d  St.  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Ad  Cla**  Student*  Valuable  In¬ 
formation  Concerning  the  Adapta¬ 
bility  of  Different  Kind*  of  Paper 
to  the  Purpo*e*  of  the  Adverti*er 
— How  the  Point  Sy*tem  Help*. 

C.  D.  Jacobs,  the  well-known  expert  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  gave  a  valua¬ 
ble  talk  on  Nov.  20,  to  the  advertising 
class  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  New  York,  on  the  subject,  "\Vhat 
the  Advertiser  Should  Know  About 
Paper.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  spent  no  time  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  paper  making,  but  plunged  imme¬ 
diately  into  a  description  of  machine- 
made  paper,  its  nature  and  the  methods 
of  its  manufacture.  He  explainrd  that 
paper  is  a  tissue  composed  chiefly  of 
cellulose  or  fibrous  material,  and  that 
the  individual  fibers  after  being  sepa¬ 
rated  mechanically  are  felted  together  on 
a  wire  cloth  while  suspended  in  water. 
Linen  and  cotton  rags,  having  already 
undergone  manufacture,  are  almost  pure 
fiber. 

“The  best  cotton  rags,”  said  Mr. 
Jacobs,  “come  out  of  Japan.  The  Jap 
washes  his  rags  twice  before  selling.  A 
Hollander  washes  his  once,  and  the 
American  not  at  all.”  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rags  contributed  by  the 
modern  Egyptian  fellah  swamp  all  criti¬ 
cism  directed  against  lesser  evils. 

AS  TO  WOOD  FIBER. 

“In  lieu  of  linen,  cotton  or  hemp,  a 
fair  fil)er  may  be  obtained  from  wood, 
especially  fir,  spruce,  nemlock  or  poplar. 
Kye  and  oat  straw  also  yield  good  fiber, 
while  using  the  esparto  grass  that  grows 
in  Morocco,  .Algeria  and  Southern  Spain, 
the  English  manufacturers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  combining  great  lightness  and 
opacity  in  their  ‘Bible  paper.’ 

“For  newspapers,  however,  ground 
wood  forms  the  fiber,  while  soda  pulp  is 
the  usual  fiber  used  for  the  reprints  of 
copyrighted  novels  now  retailed  for 
about  50  cents  a  volume. 

“Having  selected  a  prepared  fiber  like 
soda  pulp  and  having  added  a  ‘binder’ 
(e.  g.  sulphite),  the  next  step  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  ‘clay’  filler  to  occupy  the  interstices 
between  the  crisscrossing  fibers.  Next 
the  filler  is  glued  in  with  resin — sized. 
All  this  mass  of  pulp,  with  the  addition 
of  coloring,  if  desired,  is  then  churned 
in  a  beater  which  holds  1,000  pounds  of 
paper. 

PROCESS  OF  PAPER-MAKING. 

“After  the  pulp  is  beaten  to  a  certain 
consistency,  it  runs  from  a  tank,  water 
is  allowed  to  mix  with  it,  and  then  the 
mixture  flows  on  to  the  endless  strip  of 
fine  brass  wire  cloth  of  the  paper  ma¬ 
chine,  over  the  initial  couch  roll  and 
later  through  a  series  of  press  rolls 
which  extract  the  moisture  and  obliterate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  impression  of 
the  wire  cloth.  The  sheet  is  then  passed 
over  steam-heated  Cylinders  until  dry. 

“Meantime,  however,  the  ‘dandy  roll.’ 
pressing  upon  the  felted  pulp  from  above, 
imparts  the  distinguishing  waterwark  to 
the  paper  and  determines  its  character  as 
‘laid’  or  ‘wove’  paper  by  the  impressing 
of  watermarked  parallel  or  intersecting 
lines  respectively.” 

Mr.  Jacobs,  who  is  a  high  authority 
on  watermarks,  here  gave  his  audience 
a  glimpse  of  the  more  subtle  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  craft  revealed  in  its  relation 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 

Prints  and  sells  more 
copies  than  any  other 
Daily  Paper  in  America. 


to  Government  treasury  notes  and  valua¬ 
ble  documents  of  various  kinds.  He 
then  continued : 

“Machine  finished  paper  is  a  little 
rough  and  is  suitable  for  taking  type  and 
line  cuts;  it  may  be  smooth,  medium  or 
antique,  relatively  speaking.  This  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  calender  rolls 
through  which  it  runs  in  finishing  or 
ironing.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  five  ^cal¬ 
enders  to  a  set,  and  machine  finished 
paper  usually  experiences  passage 
through  two  of  these  sets.  If  a  smoother 
finish  is  desired,  the  paper  may  be  ‘su- 
percakndered,’  and  it  will  then  take  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  made  with  medium- 
sized  screens.  This  ‘super’. finish  ts  ob¬ 
tained  by  running  the  paper  through  rolls, 
only  one  of  which  is  pqwer  driven.  The 
speed  at  which  the  machine  is  driven 
and  the  drag  or  friction  of  the  other 
rolls  gives  the  paper  the  ironed  finish. 

“Coated  paper  is  coated  on. both  sides 
to  fill  the  irregularities  of  surface  made 
by  the  meshes,  r  The  coating  is  made  to 
adhere  by.,  means  of  glue  *or.  casein 
This  paper.iwHl  permit  the  4iSe  of  half¬ 
tones  of  fine  screens,  but  is  not «  strong’ 
paper  in  proportion  to  its  weight. ,  Al¬ 
ways  preferably  get  the  best  of  a  A:lass. 
Use  a  high  grade  of  ‘super’  (S.  C.  j&  S.) 
rather  than  a  low  grade  of  coated  paper. 
Real  Bristol  board  is  actually  a  high 
grade  ‘super.’ 

“Cover  papers  are  finished  between 
fabrics  or  sheets  of  cardboard  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  varied  superficial  finishes.  They 
are  usually  of  soda  pulp  and  sulphite — 
very  little  rag.” 

MANY  Ql’ESIIONS  ANSWERED. 

At  Mr.  Jacobs’  fnvititioi»,*miembers  of 
the  class  plied  him  witfr  questions  as  to 
prices,  sizes  and  miscellaneous  matters, 
from  Japanese  paper  to  the  effect  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  greater 
part  of  this  information  was  worked  out 
on  the  blackboard  in  whirlwind  fashion, 
the  scintillating  short  cuts  and  facility  of 
operation  bespeaking  intimate  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  and  an  immense  mass 
of  precedent  on  which  to  build.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  point  system  (1.000  points 
to  one  inch),  whereby  the  determining 
of  thickness,  weight  and  cost  of  cata¬ 
logue  paper  is  rendered  so  easy  and  cer- 
I  tain,  and  nothin"  is  left  to  chance  with 
reference  to  mailing  economy.  Cata¬ 
logues  should  be  kept  to  standard  sizes, 
6  X  9,  9  X  12,  8  X  11  and  7  x  10,  in 
order  to  obtain  wider  choice  of  tints  and 
styles  and  avoid  wasting  stock.  Booklets 
have  smoother  folds  when  folded  with 
the  grain,  but  the  reverse  gives  a 
stronger  structure. 

Besides  returning  helpful  answers  to 
many  other  individual  questions,  Mr. 
Jacobs  kindly  offered  to  extend  similar 
aid  in  the  future  to  any  member  of  the 
class  desiring  advice  concerning  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  and  a  demonstration  of  appre¬ 
ciation  was  tendered  him  at  the  close. 


A  Colombian  City’*  Newspaper*. 

The  principal  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  Medellin,  Colombia,  according  to  the 
report  of  United  States  Consular  Agent 
Silas  H.  Wright,  are  El  Progreso,  La 
Organizacion,  El  Sol  and  La  Revuelta, 
each  having  a  fairly  good  circulation 
throughout  the  city,  but  comparatively 
small  outside  of  it.  Advertising  rates 
are  four  cents  per  lineal  centimeter, 
double  for  single  insertions.  There  are 
no  trade  papers  published  in  Medellin. 


The  Circulation  of 

THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN 


BATT  GOES  TO  CLEVELAND. 

J.  S.  Batt,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  New  York  Times  six  years. 
;  during  three  of  which  he  had  charge 
I  of  the  classified  advertising  of  that 
i  newspaper,  has  resigned  to  become  di- 
1  rector  of  the  automobile  advertising  de- 


New  Progressive  Paper. 

Progressive  Men  and  Women,  a  na¬ 
tional  periodical  publication  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Progressive  party  and 
movement,  will  be  issued  in  Chicago 
the  first  of  the  year.  Prominent  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Progressive  movement  will 
be  identified  with  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  the  paper. 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Pubihhers’  Representative 
New  York: 

806  Nassaa-Beekman  Bldg. 


J. 'S.  Batt,  * 


!  rartment  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  I 
!  the  Cleveland  News.  Mr.  Batt’s  work  ‘ 
!  on  the  Times  resulted  in  placing  that 
j  paper  first  in  the  volume  of  automobile 
advertising  carried  by  the  New  York 
I  dailies.  During  his  last  month  on  the 
■  Times  it  was  the  only  paper  to  record  a 
I  gain  in  automobile  advertising. 


N.  Y.  American’*  Chri*tma*  Fund. 

j  The  New  York  .\n>erican  has  ar- ' 
j  ranged  to  continue  its  Christmas  Fund 
i  Charity.  Eight  thousand  baskets  of  holi-  | 
I  day  goodies  were  distributed  last  year 
j  to  deserving  families  through  a  fund 
j  raised  by  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and 
I  ^,000  toys  delighted  the  hearts  of  their 
:  juvenile  recipients.  This  year  the  task 
1  of  raising  the  necessary  fund  will  be 
begun  through  the  generosity  of  George 
M.  Cohan,  who  will  give  two  benefit  per- ; 
;  form.ances  for  the  fund  at  his  theatre. 


Illinoi*  Daily  Pre**  Convention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
;  DaiK  Newspaper  Association  was  held 
:  at  Chicago  on  Nov.  19  and  20.  On 
;  Tuesday  shop  problems  and  detail  work 
;  in  the  various  departments  were  dis- 
i  cussed  and  on  Wednesday  the  discus- 
'  sions  took  a  very  wide  range,  from  , 
■  print  paper  contracts  to  the  old-time ! 
I  restrictions  of  the  unions.  Thomas 
I  Rees,  of  the  Springfield  Journal,  was 
j  re-elected  president;  A.  S.  Leckie,  of 
the  Joliet  Herald,  vice-president;  H.  F.  i 
j  Kendall,  of  the  Mattoon  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette,  secretary,  and  H.  W.  Pollard,  of 
;  the  Rockford  Republic,  treasurer.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  the  proceed- 
i  ings  interesting. 
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DETROIT  TIMES 

is  the  kind  of  a  medium  progressive  ad¬ 
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THE  CORRESPONDENTS. 


State  Editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
Tells  How  to  Get  and  Keep  Them 
— Doesn’t  Belieee  in  Firinc  the 
Poor  Ones  But  in  Training  Them  to 
Do  Good  Work — Concerning  Their 
Pay — Organization  of  the  Staff. 
“Qjrrespondents,  How  to  Get  Them, 
Keep  Them,  Make  Them  Loyal  to  Their 
Paper,  and  Efficient  as  Xews-Gatherers,” 
was  the  theme  of  the  address  given  by 
S.  \V.  Snively,  State  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  before  the  students  in 
Journalism  of  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  Monday  evening,  Nov. 
IH.  Mr.  Snively  was  the  first  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  newspaper  men  who 
will  talk  to  the  journalistic  students  this 
year. 

In  prefacing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Snively 
declared  that  he  rarely  ever  tired  a 
correspondent,  and  said  he  believed 
that  this  was  the  principle  reason  why 
the  Star's  State  corresiiondents  were  so 
loyal  to  their  paper.  He  said  that  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  replace  poor  men 
with  better  ones  it  was  better  to  help 
the  weak  to  lie  efficient. 

“There  are  three  kinds  of  poor  corre¬ 
spondents,”  said  the  speaker  in  the 
course  of  his  talk.  “The  first  is  the 
man  who  thinks  that  he  can  palm  any¬ 
thing  off  on  the  editor  so  long  as  he 
makes  it  long  etjough  and  wires  the 
story  in.  This  man  can  be  made  a  good 
reporter,  generally,  by  being  shown  that 
such  work  is  theft  not  only  of  his  own 
good  name,  but  also  of  the  reputation 
of  his  paper.  The  second  is  the  man 
who  goes  up  in  the  air  when  a  big  story 
breaks.  The  way  to  deal  with  this  man 
is  to  fire  him.  The  third  iwor  correspon¬ 
dent  is  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  spend 
money  or  to  have  the  newspaper  spend 
money.  This  is  the  man  who  is  afraid  to 
use  the  wire.  All  he  needs  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  State  editor  w-ho  will  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  him  the  needs  and 
demands  of  a  newspaper.” 

In  securing  correspondents,  Mr.  Snive¬ 
ly  said  he  used  three  methods.  The 
first  is  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  office  to  recommend  a  man.  The 
second  is  to  ask  the  postmaster,  and 
the  third  is  to  appeal  to  the  local  force 
for  recommendations.  He  said  that 
from  one  of  these  three  sources  he  was 
always  able  to  get  a  good  man.  He 
declared  that  women  were  undesirable 
as  correspondents,  as  a  general  rule,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  be  depCTided  on 
to  cover  a  story  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night. 

To  keep  your  correspondents  after 
they  have  been  secured  and  to  make 
them  efficient,  it  was  pointed  out,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  fair,  human  treatment 
and  courteous,  tactful,  helpful  criticism. 
He  said  that  no  Star  correspondent  was 
ever  reprimanded  by  wire.  If  he  needed 
to  be  called  down,  a  letter  was  always 
written  him.  Then  no  one  finds  out 
about  it  but  himself.  But  if  he  does  a 
good  piece  of  work,  one  good  enough  to 
merit  a  compliment,  the  compliment  is 
wired  to  him. 

In  the  matter  of  payment,  Mr.  Snively 
said  that  he  always  gave  the  correspon¬ 
dent  a  little  *the  best  of  the  deal.  If 
he  does  especially  good  work  he  is  re¬ 
warded  with  a  special  check.  If  a  staff 


man  happens  to  be  sent  into  the  town  the  BIRMINGHAM  ENTERPRISE, 
correspondent  is  always  notified,  and  - 

specLrwrher  *-*«*«*•■’•  Campaign 

To  make  them  efficient  he  writes  State, 

special  letters,  pointing  out  faults,  show-  During  the  past  two  years  the  Bir¬ 
ing  up  mistakes,  and  making  sugges-  mingham  (.\la.)  Ledger  has  conducted 
tions.  As  often  as  possible  he  visits  his  a  number  of  good  roads  scouting  trips 
correspondents  and  talks  over  the  situa-  in  its  territory,  including  .\labama  and 
tion  with  them.  In  this  way  they  be-  adjoining  States.  These  tours  served  a  ; 
come,  often,  very  close  personal  friends,  twofold  purpose,  namely,  to  map  out  | 

“The  correspondent  is  an  essential  routes  for  the  State  highway  to  be  built 
part  of  every  newspaper,”  Snively  de-  in  Alabama  by  the  next  legislature  and  | 


THE  BIRM1NGH.\M  LEDGERS  GOOD  RO.\DS  SCOUTS. 


dared  in  closing.  “You  want  to  make 
him  feel  this.  Yoii  want  to  impress  upon 
him  that  every  man  employed  on  a 
‘  newspaper  is  of  equal  importance  with 
:  every  other,  and  that  when  one  goes 
I  wrong  the  whole  machinery  w  ill  get  out 
of  gear.  Do  this,  and  treat  him  like  a 
human,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
building  up  and  keeping  a  corps  of  effi¬ 
cient,  loyal,  dependable  correspondents.” 

Following  his  address  to  the  students, 
Mr.  Snively  was  entertained  at  a  smoker 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  hon¬ 
orary  journalistic  fraternity. 

Papers  Represented  in  New  York. 

S.  G.  Lindenstein,  Inc.,  has  issued  a 
directory  of  “Newspapers,  Daily  and 
Weekly,  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Represented  in  New  York," 
which  ought  to  find  a  place  on  every 
ad  man’s  desk.  The  newspapers  arc 
listed  by  States,  then  follows  a  list  of 
the  representatives,  their  office  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  The  booklet  is 
distributed  free. 


An  Election  Day  Stunt. 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  engaged  the 
.\uditorium  of  that  city  for  election 
night  in  which  to  display  the  election 
returns.  While  waiting  for  the  figures 
a  brass  band  played  popular  airs  and 
twenty-seven  reels  of  moving  pictures 
were  displayed.  From  7  to  11  o’clock 
10,000  people  crowded  the  hall  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  entertainment  provided  by 
the  News. 


to  arouse  the  people  of  the  counties  ; 
through  which  the  tours  were  run  on  the  ' 
subject  of  road  improvement. 

A  large  number  of  automobiles  en-  ! 
tered  by  Alabama  citizens  were  in  each 
of  the  tours.  At  every  town  and  city 
through  which  the  scouts  passed  large 
crowds  turned  out  to  welcome  the  good 
roads  boosters  and  they  were  elaborate¬ 
ly  entertained  by  the  people.  Splendid 
results  have  followed  the  good  roads 
tours,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken 
i  along  the  routes  of  all  six  of  these 
scouting  trips  looking  to  the  building  of  , 
the  highways  and  connecting  up  the  va-  : 
rious  links  of  good  roads. 

On  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  tp  Meri¬ 
dian,  Miss.,  trip,  lasting  three  days,  last 
week  there  were  as  high  as  100  autorao- 
j  biles  in  line  at  different  towns  visited,  | 
'  and  the  scouts  were  given  the  glad  hand  ; 
;  and  served  with  the  choicest  of  viands 
'  and  refreshments — in  fact,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  every  town  and  hamlet  along  the 
line  turned  out  to  welcome  them. 


Alabama  Forgot  to  Cover  the  Cost. 

Because  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
failed  to  make  an  appropriation  cover¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  publishing  a  certain 
proclamation  by  the  Governor,  sixty- 
seven  of  that  State’s  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  will  be  deprived  of  their  money  until 
another  session  of  the  legislature  is 
held.  Unless  there  is  an  extra  session 
authorizing  payment,  the  publishers  will 
be  compelled  to  wait  until  1915. 


The  more  than  1,600  Advertisements 
appearing  in  the 

THANKSGIVING  NUMBER 

THE  CHRIStTaN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

A  Daily  Newipaper  for  the  Home 

Published  Nov.  27tli,  are  worthy  the  study 
of  every  advertiser  and  student  of  advertis¬ 
ing  because  they  are  of  a  clean,  honest 
character  coming  from  many  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from 
abroad.  This  ailvertising  is  very  compre¬ 
hensive  and  re[vresentative;  the  paper  con¬ 
tains  a  review,  by  eminent  writers,  of  the 
year's  most  notable  achievements  in  nearly 
every  state  and  country. 

A  copy  free  on  request  to  every 
student  of  advertising 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Falaoath  tad  St.  P»l  Sts.,  Bostoa 

0«>29  MetroiMilltan  Bldg.  7.">0  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago 

23-29  AmlH'rley  House 
Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  Ixiiidon,  W.  C. 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS ! 

(Etic 

pttsburg  9ispatrl| 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

Wallace  G.  Brooke,  Hor.acb  M.  Ford, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  People’s  Gas  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES’ 
Christinas  Number 
Sunday,  December  8th 

Beautiful  pictures  in  colors,  paint¬ 
ed  especially  for  the  New  York 
Times  by  four  great  .\inerican  art¬ 
ists. 

Printed  on  one  side  only  on  fine 
calendered  paper  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing. 

Edition  exceeding  200,000  copies. 

Greatest  achievement  in  newspaper 
art. 


THE  NEWS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Grculation  for  10  Months,  1912 

90,199 


The  Leading  DISPLAY  and 
CLASSIFIED  Advertising 
Medium  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City. 
EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Prop'r 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Forcita  ReprcMatathrcf 


Chicago 

Paoptca  Gaa  Mg. 


New  York  City 
2J0  Fifth  Aveaue 


Over  70,000  now. 


9  Cents 
Per  Line 


THE  FIRST  PAPER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  CIRCULATION 

In  Proportion  to  the  Population  of  its  City 
and  State  is 

The  Omaha  Daily  News 

October  Daily  Average,  70.301 
Foreign  Advertising  Department, 

C  D.  Bestolet,  Mgr., 

1110  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  Antisoel,  O.  G.  Davies, 

3«6  Fifth  Ave.,  Gumbel  Bldg., 

New  York.  Kansas  City. 


The  Paper  That  Comes 
Up  to  the  Scratch 
And  Makes  Good 

The  paper  with  snap, 
siarkle  and  steam  power 
in  its  news  and  editorials 
columns. 

The  real  newspaper  in  Pittsburgh  with  a 
growing  circulation  of  quality — buying 
power  live  wire  advertisers  must  have  to 
get  l)est  results.  That’s 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST 

with  approved  circulation  by  the  A.  A.  of  A. 
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Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
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JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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PACE  HERE  TOO  SWIFT. 


to-day,  he  would  include  newspaper 
women  in  the  scope  of  that  celebrated 
bit  of  advice  he  gave  to  young  men.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  work  of  any 
single  newspaper  woman  has  attracted 
the  attention  or  has  been  as  widely 
copied  as  those  efforts  of  Miss  Rohe, 
which  have  been  appearing  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  in  Senator  T.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  paper,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Following  a  short  period  of 
service  on  the  Denver  Post,  upon  her 
return  to  health.  Miss  Rohe  went  over 
to  the  Times,  the  evening  paper  at  that 
time  owned  by  ^nator  Patterson.  She 
was  doing  special  interviews  and  humor¬ 
ous  features  at  the  time,  of  the  sale  of 
the  Times  by  Patterson.  When  the 
change  was  made,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  sale  was  that  Miss  Rohe’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Times  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  News. 

Shortly  after  the  change  all  Denver 
became  ^starred  over  a  fight  to  clean  up 
the  city's  tenderloin.  The  agitation 
started  in  the  usual  hysterical  Scripture- 
quoting  fashion  and  would  probably 
have  gone  the  course  of  most  crusades 
of  this  sort  had  not  Miss  Rohe  been 
assigned  to  handle  the  story  for  the 
News. 

Denver  has  recently  been  agitated  over 
the  social  evil  and  Miss  Rohe  launched 
a  series  of  caustic  and  satirical  articles 
at  the  “holier-than-thou”  reformers  and 
simultaneously  issued  a  call  to  the  think¬ 
ing  women  of  Denver  and  to  those  men 
who  are  real  students  of  sociological 
conditions  to  get  together  on  a  genuine 
and  sincerely  conducted  investigation  of 
the  economic  defect  in  Denver  condi¬ 
tions  really  underlying  the  rotten  social 
structure  . 

Her  call  to  arms  was  not  only  an¬ 
swered  by  those  who  shared  her  disdain 
of  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  reformers,  but  it  resulted  in  a 
marshalling  of  the  old-line  Scripture¬ 
quoting  reformers  to  fight  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Rohe’s  plain  statements  of 
facts  and  pointed  allusions  to  existing 
conditions  for  which  the  public  was  di¬ 
rectly  responsible. 

Miss  Rohe  was  denounced  by  name 
and  by  indirect  reference  from  Denver 
pulpits  and  in  the  columns  of  rival  news¬ 
papers,  but  she  continued  her  fight  and 
was  indorsed  and  backed  up  in  her  work 
by  the  most  progressive  educators, 
economists  and  sociologists  of  the  State. 

As  between  taking  assignments  on 
Park  Row  or  making  them  herself  in 
Denver,  Miss  Rohe  says  there  is  but  one 
choice,  and  she  has  made  it. 


THEY  UKE  THEM  BEST 

WHO  USE  THEM  MOST 


Alice  Rohe  Says  the  West  Offers 
Better  Inducements  to  a  Woman 
Writer  Who  Wants  to 
Succeed. 

Park  Row  has  just  received  a  terrific 
slam — and  that  from  one  who  knows  its 
every  in  and  out.  Declaring  that  the 
supposedly  sacred  stretch  of  lane  run¬ 
ning  from  Broadway  to  Brooklyn 
Bridge — that  for  half  a  century  has  been 
the  newspaper-worker’s  Mecca — is  not 
the  only  soil  for  budding  genius,  Alice 


In  most  of  the  composing  rooms  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  hundreds 
of  one.  and  two-machine  plants,  you  will  find 


Quick  ChsnKe  Model  8 
Three  Masazine  Linotype 


Quick  Chanse  Model  9 
Four  Magazine  Linotype 


NEARLY  700  ARE  NOW  IN  USE 


And  wherever  they  are  installed  the  verdict  is  that 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 


All  Iwe-letler  Linotypes  are  covered  by  patents  having  a  number  of  years 
to  run.  No  Linotype  having  two-lettei  matrices,  multiple  magazines,  or  the 
other  improvements  which  place  the  present  machine  far  ahead  of  the  earlier 
models  can  be  used  without  the  consent  of  this  company.  Any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  counter  felling  or  imitating  our  machinery,  or  using  such  goods,  will  be  held 
strictly  accountable  in  the  courts. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  S.  Wabash  Avenue  638-646  Sacramento  Street  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO :  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD.,  35  Lombard  St. 


Rohe,  who,  following  a  physical  break¬ 
down  in  1!>08,  left  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  World  to  go  to  Colorado  in  search 
of  health,  has  just  declined  a  flattering 
offer  to  return  to  New  York  journalism. 
In  declining  the  offer  Miss  Rohe  says: 

“Like  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  other  Western  newspaper  workers, 
I  came  to  believe  that  I  couldn’t  live 
unless  I  realized  my  ambition  to  get  jnto 
the  game  on  Park  Row.  After  I  got  in 
it  I  realized  that  I  couldn’t  live  if  I 
stayed.  Even  after  realizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  exactions  that  Park  Row 
makes  of  a  woman  in  the  matter  of 
long  hours,  hard  work  and  killing  as¬ 
signments,  I  broke  away  from  it  only 
with  reluctance. 

“It  was  not  until  after  I  had  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  my  health  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  game  in  Denver — which 
place  I  had  left  to  go  to  New  York — 
that  I  realized  that  it  is  the  West  after 
all  that  holds  forth  the  best  inducements 
to  a  w'oman  writer.  It  is  only  in  the 
West,  where  several  years  ago  women 
established  themselves  and  demonstrated 
their  right  to  a  voice  in  affairs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  that  called  for  an  exercise  of 
brains,  that  a  woman  writer  can  really 
break  away  from  the  conventionalities 
and  routine  of  journalism  sufficiently  to 
realize  to  the  fullest  of  her  talents.  I 
believe  that  were  Horace  Greeley  alive 


Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  Ne'w  York  Gty  be  your 
4-cent  inkman. 


JOURNALISM  CLUB  AT  U.  OF  V. 


Twenty-four  Student*  Plan  to  Take 
Up  Newspaper  Work. 

A  Journalism  Club  has  been  organized 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  early  in  November. 
The  chief  speaker  was  William  M.  Hun- 
ley,  lately  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sun  (Baltimore),  now  professor  of  poli-^ 
tical  science  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  D.  H.  Ramsey,  editor-in-chief  of 
College  Topics,  the  university  newspaper, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  club.  The 
membership  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
students  who  are  planning  to  enter  the 
field  of  newspaper  work.  -A  series  of 
lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  news¬ 
paper  men  of  Virginia  and  other  States. 
J.  Stewart  Bryan,  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  will  probably  start  the 
series. 


TURNER’S,  rBULLETIN 


The  Political  Campaign  is  Over 
But  The  Business  Campaign 
Is  Always  On 


Turner’s  NEW  publicity  reports 
are  already  the  talk  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world: 


FISK  INTERLOCKING 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


I  n  ^  you  to  get 

|\  j  p  more  local  business. 

W  /  It  costs  ten  dollars 

/  per  year  until  Jan- 

/  /  uary  1  for  52  issues, 

—  y  'J _  one  each  week.  (Af- 

I  /  ter  January  1  $25  per 

L  year.)  Write  for 

sample  copy. 

FISK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

HENRY  STERLING  FISK,  President. 
ScHiLLiR  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


W  atch  the  Bulletins ! 


DATA  CO. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 


New  England  Daily 


Metal  Economy 


Located  in  good  city,  earning  an¬ 
nually  over  $5,000  Net.  Can  be 
bought  for  much  less  than  the  value 
of  the  actual  physical  property. 
About  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars 
cash  required. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Brokers  in  Magazine  and 
Newspaper  Propertiea 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Suite  1168 


Will  Publiah  New  Paper  in  Brasil. 

George  J.  Smith,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  left  for  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  where  he  and  Frederick  J.  Tict- 
sort  have  recently  organized  a  company 
which  will  begin  the  publication  of  a 
new  newspaper  to  be  known  as  the  Rio 
Dailv  News.  The  paper  will  be  printed 
in  English  and  will  aim  especially  to 
further  the  interests  of  American  firms 
engaged  in  business  enterprises  in  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  first  issue  will  be  published 
in  February. 


The  cost  of  maintaining  a  HIGH 
GRADE  METAL  is  so  slight  that  the 
original  is  practically  the  ONLY  cost. 
Cheap  metal  requires  constant  toning 
and  Its  up-keep  brings  its  cost,  in  the 
long  run,  above  that  of  the  good  metal 
Reduce  this  expense  and  use 


Choice  newspaper  properties  >i  moderate 

? rices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
urnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS,  Newspaper  Broker 
Litchfield,  m. 


NEW  YORK 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

The  \V.  V.  Simpson  Advertising 
Agency,  38  Park  Row,  New  York,  is 
placing  ten  line  orders,  thirty-nine  times, 
to  some  Canadian  papers,  for  the  Shore 
Hill  Hotel,  Bermuda. 


Wood.  Putnam  &  Wood.  1<51  Devon¬ 
shire  street.  Boston,  are  placing  orders 
for  fifty-four  lines,  eight  times,  with  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  for  the  Walpole  Rubber  Co.. 
Boston. 


H.  Sumner  Sternberg  Co.,  2(18  Fifth 
avenue,  .Sew  York,  is  placing  the  orders 
of  the  Diamond  Point  Pen  Co.,  Elector, 
39  West  Nineteenth  streef.  New  York, 


H.  W.  Kastor  A  S<in  .Vdvertising 
.Vgeiiey.  E(|nitabK>  building,  St.  lyouis. 
Mo.,  is  reiMir.tnl  to  he  placing  four-i:ieh. 
fifty-time  orders  with  a  selectt'd  list  of 
palters  for  IHrb.v  Medicine  Co..  Eaton 
Rapids,  Mich.  .\l>o  making  (J.OtHillne 
contracts  with  some  Southern  pniters  for 
Bullard  A  Ballard  Co. 


Level!  .Vdvertising  Co.,  of  (Miicago,  Ill., 
will  sliortly  start  a  campaign,  beginning 
with  New  York  City  paia^rs  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extending  to  o.lier  cities,  for  the 
Tobacco  Products  ('oriKtration. 


I>ewis  .Vgency,  District  National  Bank 
building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  making 
2,.8(M(-line  contracts  with  a  selected  list 
of  papers  for  Hydo-I’lene  Chemical  Co., 
"Miistarated  Canipholine,”  Washingion, 
1).  C. 


McFarland  Publicity  Service,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  will  shortly  place  con.racts 
for  Florida  Citrus  Exchange.  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  204  Franklin  street.  New  York 
City. 


Mahin  .Vdvertising  Co.,  7<»  VVest  Mon¬ 
roe  street,  Chicago,  III.,  is  placing  orders 
for  Nomordust  Cliemical  Co..  222  Kear¬ 
ney  avenue,  .lersey  ('ity.  N.  .T. 

I’earsall  W.  Montague.  203  Broadway, 
New  York  i'it.v,  is  pla<-ing  contracts  for 
Pnrfum  Nestl.v,  Parks. 


.lohn  O.  Power  Co..  11!>  West  Twenty- 
fifih  strtvt.  New  York  City,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  •Wright  Manufacturing  ('o.,  70 
Miaris  avenue,  Newark.  N.  J.  , 

_  ! 

-V.  F.  Richanlson,  .748  Pearl  street. 
New  York  i'ity.  is  making  contrat  ts  gen¬ 
erally  for  T.  .\.  Slocum  Co..  "0/.omul- 
sion,”  .748  Pearl  street.  New  York  City. 


THE 

New  Orleans  Item 

Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 
city.” 

The  Assoc'ai  on  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  51.318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  carries  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picayune  and  Times  Democrat 
CMiWaei.  and  from  SOO  ta  SOO  Maus 
mare  than  The  Sutes. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
iUvcriMBf  IcfrcacaMiTCf 
New  York  ChlMB*  St.  LmUs 


The  H.  Sumner  Sternberg  Co.,  208 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  is  sending  out 
to  New  York  Cit.v  pap-fos,  the  advertising 
of  the  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Elm 
1‘ark,  Port  Bichmond,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  The  company  is  also  asking  some 
Southern  papers  the  sue  of  their  pages. 

The  Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  Brooks 
building,  Chicago,  will  make  contracts 
With  papers  in  a  few  Western  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Indiana,  IllinoLs,  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  for  the  Northern  Light  Milling 
(’o..  Northern  Light  Self-Uising  Puck- 
wheat  Flour,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Publication*  examined  by  the  Aasociation  of  American  Adverticer*,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  variou*  record*  of  circulation 
wa*  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  aacertained,  with  later  figure*, 
in  aome  inatancea  furniahed  by  the  publiaher. 


The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  East 
Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  Western  papers,  in  cities 
where  exhibitions  are  held,  for  i)reicer  & 
C^.,  5(10  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


The  Volkmann  .Vdvertising  .Vgency, 
»  Temiile  Court.  New  York,  is  sending  out 
the  advertising  of  the  Kresko  Labora¬ 
tories,  72  Mndtson  avenue.  New  Y’ork. 


ARIZONA. 

GAZETTE  (*».  6  mo.  end  Aug.  5.825)  Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA. 

ENTERPRISE  . Chico 

RECORD  . Loi  Angeles 

TRIBUNE  . Los  Angeles 

Daily  circulation  in  exceas  of  65,000  copies, 
Thia  ia  the  largest  Daily  Circulation  of  any 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Anteles.  1 

INDEPENDENT  . .Santa  Bariara 

BULLETIN' . San  Francisco 

CALL  . San  Francisco 

EXAMINER . San  Francisco 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 

San  Francisco 

TTe  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Irrigated  States. 

RECORD  . Stockton 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  tell  its  circulation. 


MISSOURI. 


GLOBE 


.Joplin 


. .  .St.  Louis 


FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS  . 

.  .Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.55.l  1 7)  Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . 

. Augusta 

LEDGER  . 

. .  .Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA.. 

SKANDINAVEN  . 

HERALD  . 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  .. 

JOURNAL  . 

INDIANA. 

LEADER-TRIBUNE . 

THE  AVE  MARIA...*. . 

.Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

CAPITAL  . . . . ; . 

.Des  Moines 

REGISTER  «t  LEADER . 

•  De*  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL. . . 

. . . .  Dubuque 

KANSAS 

CAPITAL . 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL . 

. .  .Louisville 

TIMES  . 

. . .  Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 

ITEM  . New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT  ... ...  New  Orleans 

MARYLAND. 

THE  SUN . Baltimore 

has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  HERALD . . . Boston 

Guaranteed  daily  circulation  110.714  (average 
for  wk^ey Jar  1911).  The  Herald  ia  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  Elngland. 

MICHIGAN. 

PATRIOT  (Morning) . Jackson 

Daily  (Elxcept  Monday) 

Average  First  Nine  Months,  1912 
Daily .  10,613  Sunday .  11,639 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE,  Mom.  It  Eva . Minneapolia 


POST-DISPATCH 

MONTANA. 

MINER  .....Butte 

NEBRASKA 

FREIE,  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384)  r.T.lL^ln 
NEW  JERSEY. 

PRESS  . . Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 

NEW  MEXICO. 


MORNING  JOURNAL . Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK. 

KN1CKERB(X:KER  press . Albany 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS ....  Buffalo 
BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . New  York 

STANDARD  PRESS . Troy 

RECORD  . Troy 

OHIO. 


PLAIN  DEALER . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  October,  1912 

Daily .  109,946 

Sunday  .  140,114 

VINDICATOR . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES . . Chester 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

DISPATCH  . . . Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  GAZETTE... . . ..  Philadelphia 

PRESS  . Pittsburgh 

TIMES-LEADER . . .  .Wilkes-Barre 

GAZETTE  . 


.York 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL . Anderson 

THE  STATE.  .7^.777 . Columbia 

(Cir.  July.  1912,  S.  20,986;  D.  20,956) 


TENNESSEE. 


NEWS-SClMlTAR 
BANNER  ....7777 


.  Memphis 
.  Nashville 


TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  ........Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  25,000  daily.  Only  dail  << 
Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  in 
Artociation  of  American  Advertiaera. 


CHRONICLE . . Houston 

WASHINGTON.  | 

POST-lNTELLlGENCER  . Seattle 


WISCONSIN.  I 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . Milwaukee 

CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

HERALD  . Calgary 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD  . Vancouver 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS. . . . . . . ...London 

QUEBEC.  ! 

LA  PATRIE . Montreal 

LA  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1911,  104,197),  Montreal 

TRADE  PAPERS. 

NEW  YORK. 


RETAIL  BAKER . New  York 


Novembf.r  30,  1912. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Wm.  G.  St.  Clair  Co.,  Witlierspooa 
building,  Philadolphia.  Pa.,  is  making 
contracts  with  selected  list  of  papers  for 
Pura  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Siegfried  Co.,  50  OUurch  street.  New 
York  City,  Is  placing  contracts  for  Perro- 
sol  Co.,  Syra<!use,  N.  Y. 


Stack  .Vdvertising  Agency,  Ileyworth 
building,  Cliicago,  Ill.,  is  making  new  con- 
ti-acts  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. 


Taylor-Oitchtield  Co..  Hrooks  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  .7,000-line 
contracts  with  some  VVes.ern  papers  for 
Black  Silk  Stove  Polish  Works,  Sterling, 
111. 


Wyckoff  .Vdvertising  Co..  14  Elliott 
street.'-BufPalo,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  two  ami 
one-lialf-incli.  three  times  a  week,  until 
foiiiid,  with  selwted  list  of  Ea.stern 
papers,  for  Har.liolomay  Brewing  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.Vmerican  Newspaper  Syndicate.  11 
llaymarket,  Loudon,  S.  W.,  Euglaud,  is 
sending  out  twenty-two  Hue,  fifty-four 
time  orders  to  a  selectwl  list  of  papers, 
for  I>r.  Saisou,  84  Rue  de  Ilauteville, 
Paris,  for  a  Paris  agency. 


Andrews  &  Warringtou  Advertising 
.Vgency,  Urexel  building,  Philadelpliia, 
Pa.,  is  placing  orders  for  Botanical  Man¬ 
ufacturing  (*o..  25.7  South  Four.h  street, 
Pbilatlelpliia,  Pa. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler  Advertis'ug  Agen¬ 
cy.  1420  Clie.stnut  street.  Philaitelplua, 
Ibi..  is  placing  copy  with  New  .ler.sey  and 
Pennsylvania  papers  for  John  Baizley 
Ii-on  Woiks.  They  are.  also  jilacing  copy 
with  impers  in  the  following  cities:  Bos¬ 
ton.  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Detroit, 
for  Dr.  Brown.  They  also  have  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  I'ontracls  for  Herkne-is  &  S.etsoii, 
Real  Estate.  Land  Title  building.  I’hilu- 
delphia.  Also  the  placing  of  thirty-five 
line,  two  times  a  week,  until  forbid,  with 
Pennsylvania  jiapers,  for  Hanover  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  The  placing  of  88  lines, 
four-time  orders,  witli  papers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities :  Brooklyn.  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  Ci.y,  Ixiuisville,  Phil- 
adelph'a.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Ottawa,  (Jan.,  is  under  their 
direction,  for  the  Weightman  Estates 
hotels. 


Derma-Viva  Co.,  Heisen  building.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  is  again  placing  orders  direct 
with  a  selected  list  of  papers. 


Charles  11.  Fuller  Co..  (523  Sou.h  Wa¬ 
bash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  large  city  papers  for  Pundit 
-Vmar  Nath,  Holborn  Hall,  Ixindon, 
W.  C.,  England. 


E.  II.  Iloopes,  510  Market  street,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  is  making  some  new  con¬ 
tracts  for  Munyoii’s  II.  11.  Remedy  Co.,. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Daucliy  &  Co.,  .\'ew  York,  N.  Y.,  are 
placing  contracts  generall.v,  one  inch,  six 
montlis,  for  .V.  S.  Olmsted,  I.s>Roy,  N.  Y. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford,  New  York,  are 
placing  copy  in  tlie  Middle  West,  thir¬ 
teen  rimes,  for  tlie  United  Cigar  Stores, 
New  Y’ork. 


Frank  Presbrey  Co..  New  Y’ork.  is 
placing  fifty-six  lines.  1  time  copy,  in  the 
East,  for  ‘I’inehurst.” 

(Jlias.  11.  Fuller  Co.,  Chicago,  i.s  plac¬ 
ing  fifty-eiglit  lines,  fifty-two  times, 
with  weeklies,  for  Wm.  C.  Willard. 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Nov.  1  to  10,  inclusive,  The 
States  led  The  Item  by  11.078  agate  lines  on 
Total  Space  for  that  period. 

THIS  IS  NOT  IRREGULAR,  BUT 
VERY  FREQUENT. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month.” 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces  results  always. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 


O.  M.  Carter,  for  the  past  ten  years 
connected  with  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  for  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Heights  Co. 


Gordon  K.  MacEward,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Lubricator  Co. 
and  for  several  years  with  the  O,  J.  ; 
Mulford  Advertising  Co.,  addressed  the  > 
Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ad  class  on  “Name  . 
Cuts  and  Trade-marks’’  last  week.  ] 

R.  H.  McKinney,  of  the  J.  P.  McKin-  ; 
ney  Special  Agency,  New  York,  is  | 
making  an  extended  tour  of  the  middle  ; 
western  States  in  the  interest  of  the  : 
papers  on  his  list  and  will  return  to  ’ 
New  York  about  Dec.  ‘20.  ' 


M.  Rieske,  formerly  of  the  Page  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Chicago,  and  later  with 
Lindke  Shoe  Co.,  of  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  for  the 
Brushaher  furniture  stores  of  Detroit. 


E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of  Detroit,  was 
r..*ceutly  made  “honorary”  member  of 
the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Book¬ 
keepers  and  .Xccountants.  This  honor 
came  as  the  result  of  the  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  “affiliation”  meeting  of 
the  association  and  the  Milwaukee  .\d- 
vertising  Club,  Nov.  21. 

Robert  H.  .Xndrews,  of  New  Haven, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  new  office 
of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  .\dvertising  .Xgency 
in  Boston. 


h'rederick  Downs,  advertising  manager 
of  George  P.  Ide  &  Co..  Troy,  N.  Y.  has 
resigned  to  take  the  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  counsellor  with  the  Esser-Wrighl 
.\gency. 


T.  M  Darlington,  for  eight  years  with 
the  Cap  er  publications  and  for  two 
years  with  the  Kansas  Farmer,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Farm  and  Stockman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Richard  B,  Gardner  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Edward  H.  Marsh 
.\gency.  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  become 
director  of  service  with  the  Munder- 
Thomsen  Press,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES. 

S.  Blake  Willsden.  the  map  man.  has 
in  work  about  ready  for  production  a 
new  map  of  the  United  States  showing 
the  Parcels  Post  Zones,  with  complete 
text. 


E.  P.  Gosling  who  has  been  assistant 
to  C.  W.  Hornick.  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call,  and  will  succeed  K.  T.  Bord- 
man  on  Dec.  7, 


“Try  our  perfecting  Newt  at 
5  cents.  It  it  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offtet  and  it  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Fine  Printinc  Inks 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


_ take  IT-TQ-j^ 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Press  Club,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for 
a  series  of  musical  entertainments  to  be 
given  during  the  winter  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  club.  The  first  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  a  joint  concert  by  Madame 
Lillian  Nordica  and  David  Bispham,  Dec. 
3.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mme.  Frances  Alda  in  January, 
and  Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 


John  L.  Travis,  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Portland  Press  Club  at 
the  annual  election  held  last  week.  The 
other  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
John  W.  Cochran,  Charles  W.  Myers 
and  James  V.  Sayre,  vice-presidents; 
Harold  E.  Smith,  secretary ;  Carl  S. 
Kelty.  treasurer,  and  W.  J.  Petrain, 
librarian. 


The  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  Club  and 
the  No-Tsu-Oh  Association  entertained 
I  visiting  editors  on  Press  Day,  Nov.  12, 
I  at  Houston.  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey 
I  and  Governor  O.  B.  Colquitt  were  among 
I  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  Dutch 
I  lunch,  which  featured  the  day.  Over  one 
i  hundred  and  fifty  newspaper  makers  at- 
j  tended  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
I  Senator  Bailey,  Governor  Colquitt,  Presi- 
I  dent  W.  C.  Edwards,  of  the  Press  Club, 
!  and  Mavor  H.  B.  Rice,  of  the  citv.  The 
Press  Club  formally  opened  its  new 
I  quarters  on  Nov.  14. 


ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  31 SS 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Tel.  Barclay  7095  ' 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 

115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 

BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Ady.  Agent. 

114-116  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING 

New  York  Office, 

20  Vesey  Street 

Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 

HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTOK 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 

KIERNAN,  FRANK  &  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 

MEYEN,  C.,  &  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


ALLEN  &  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  Y.rk 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6380 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 

CARPENTER-SCHEERER, 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GRIFFITH,  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 

KELLY-SMITH~COr 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3259 

LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

NORTHROP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  the  guest  of  ^ 
honor  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Seattle  i 
;  ( Wash. )  Press  Club  and  the  Seattle  I 
j  Yacht  Club  in  that  city  on  Nov.  14.  | 
I  Governor-elect  Ernest  Lister  and  a 
i  number  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
,  city  and  State  were  present  at  the  royal 
welcome  extended  hy  the  newspaper 
;  men,  and  took  part  in  a  well-  reoared 
;  program.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
evxning  was  an  impromptu  skit  called 
“Liptonized  Publicity.” 


The  Birmingham  Newspaper  Club 
I  held  a  gridiron  'possum  supper  Nov. 
'22.  which  proved  a  distinct  success.  The 
■contributors  to  the  fun  of  the  evening 
!  included  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  “The 
Family  Which  Managed  Me.:’’  Janies 
Weatherlay,  “Ifs,  Buts  and  .\nds:” 
John  W.  Sibley.  “Out  of  Civics,  Bricks.” 
!:and  John  A.  Sparrow,  “From  Journal- 
!’  ism  to  a  Livelihood.’’ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fitzgerald,  Ga. — The  Press  published 
I  its  first  issue  last  week.  It  is  edited  by 
:  W.  G.  McNelley,  formerly  of  Atlanta, 
tand  the  principal  stockholder  is  Wright 
I  Paulk,  of  this  town, 
i  Glasgow,  Kv. — The  Citizen  is  the 
:  name  of  a  new  church  paper  which  ap- 
!  peared  last  Saturday  and  is  edited  by 
Elder  Harvey  Baker  Smith,  formerly  of 
^  Louisville. 

'  Monroe,  Mich. — Progressive  leaders 
j  are  contemplating  a  new  paper  devoted 
I  to  the  best  interests  of  their  party.  A. 

I  B.  Chapman,  of  Carleton.  and  Irving 
j  Harris,  of  Dundee,  are  the  leaders  in 
the  movement. 

Cascade.  Mont. — The  newest  paper  in 
the  county  is  the  Echo,  a  weeklv.  which 
made  its  first  appearance  last  Thursday, 
j  Ostrander,  O. — Le  Roy  Alexander  is 
j  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent.  a  new  paper  that  is  scheduled  to 
appear  next  week. 

Dilworth,  N.  Dak. — The  Enterprise, 
a  hustler  for  the  town  and  all  its  in¬ 
terests,  is  due  to  appear  this  week  under 
the  editorship  of  S.  J.  Lang. 

Mason  City,  la. — The  (Terro  Gordo 
County  Leader,  a  Socialist  sheet,  ap¬ 
pears  on  Saturday  for  the  first  time  with 
John  Spencer  as  the  editor. 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. — Amedeo  Rug¬ 
gero  has  begun  the  publication  of  an 
Italian  newspaper  called  II  Corriere. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — ^The  Weekly 
I  Progressive  will  be  started  here  early 
j  next  month. 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  Cs,. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 

THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office,  11th  Floor,  Fuller  Bldg 


NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS. 

Chicago,  Ill.— C.  F.  Waddell  Co.,  $2,- 
500;  special  advertising  business.  In¬ 
corporators:  C.  F.  Waddell,  Alice  J. 
Sangster  and  Robert  J.  Assens. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Burden  &  Salisbury 
Co.,  general  advertising;  capital,  $30,000; 
incorporators :  Byron  A.  Johnson,  Stan¬ 
ley  S.  Burden  and  A.  H.  Salisbury. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Guy  W.  Eskridge 
Co.,  of  Manhattan ;  to  institute  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns;  $50,000;  incorporators: 
Joseph  W.  Sinnott,  Jefferson  L.  Esk¬ 
ridge  and  Guy  W.  Eskridge. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Eamshaw-Lent 
Co.  Manhattan;  general  advertising; 
$10,000  capital;  Louis  H.  Lent,  John  J. 
VV.  Earnshaw  and  others. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — M.  F.  Levy  Co., 
general  advertising:  $10,000;  Benjamin 
B.  Levy,  M.  E.  Friend  and  Paul  T. 
I  Davis. 


GET  YOUR  COST 

That  is  principle  No.  1. 

Get  your  cost  to  bed  rock  which  is  principle 
No.  2. 

You  can  get  the  cost  by  careful  figuring;  to 
get  cost  to  bed  rock  you  must  equip  with 
Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type 
Superior  Steel  Furniture  for  Composing 
room 

Electric  Welded  Steel  Chases 
Superior  Atl-Brass  Galleys 
Superior  Chase  Lock-ups 
Superior  Cast-Iron  Furniture, 
and  other  ahead-of-date  specialties  which  we 
make.  Write  for  particulars  or  send  the  orders 
right  along  aad  get  quick,  intelligent  service. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicago  New  York  Washington 

St.  Louis  Dallas  Kansas  City 

Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 


PAYNE  &  YOUNG 
747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  &  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 

PUTNAM,  C.  T. 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  A  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y ork 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 

WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  3108 

WAXELBAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewish  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  New  York 
Tel.  Spring  7500 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  west  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 


WASHINGTON 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  excrat  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circula¬ 
tion — Daily,  95,200;  Sunday,  84,S50— 90% 

I  ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor, 
i  A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
he  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Maaaser 
45  Lnfayette  Street,  New  York  CHy 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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N.  Y.  POST  ANSWERS  CITY. 


Mores  for  Amended  Complaint  in 
Action  to  Recorer  $16,929. 

The  suit  against  th  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  brought  the  c'ty  •>t  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Ma>v  Gayn  to  recover 
$10,929  paid  to  the  paper  j  >r  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  election  matter  in  19l0,  came 
up  for  a  hearing  before  Supreme  Court 
Justice  McCall  on  Wednesd.'y. 

William  W.  Wherry,  whi  represented 
the  Post,  said  that  the  contract  to  pub¬ 
lish  election  advertisments  in  October. 
1910,  had  not  come  at  the  sc’.icitation  of 
the  pappr.  He  declared  th  the  first 
news  of  the  Post’s  designation  came  to 
it  through  the  Board  of  Elections. 

The  city  accuses  the  Post  of  accepting 
matter  to  be  published  on  twe  Sundays 
in  October,  although  no  regu'’'  edition 
of  the  paper  appeared  on  thr  days.  It 
avers  that  the  papers  then  published 
were  not  genuine  issues  printed  ^  n- 
eral  circulation. 


Mr.  Wherry  moved  ♦' 

•itv  be 

compelled  to  am  -  ' 

a 

demand  for 

y 

paid  for  t*' 

on  the  t; 

or  the 

various  da>^  aavertisii  . 
and  that  no  recovery  shoe'  1 

'de 

the  matter  printed  on  we 
regular  issues  of  the  Eve 

1 

Justice  McCall  reserved 

ei  >11. 

A  Journalists’  Memorial  tt 

Stead. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  <  ect  a  fit¬ 
ting  memorial  to  W.  T.  Steal,  the  fa¬ 
mous  English  editor  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  Titanic  disaster.  Lord  Northcliffe 
is  the  honorary  tre.  «urer  of  the  English 
Journalists’  Memorial  Committee,  w  hich 
includes  the  names  of  many  of  the 
prominent  writers  of  England.  It  is  I 
lieved  that  there  are  not  a  few  news 
paper  men  and  editors  in  this  country 
who  may  wish  to  join  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Stead,  and  to  this  end  an 
.American  committee  has  been  formed, 
which  consists  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone.  Adolph  Ochs,  W’illiam  C. 
Rieck,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  and  C. 

R.  Macauley,  who  is  treasurer.  Percy 

S.  Bullen,  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  secretary  of  this  committee, 
and  checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  treasurer,  room  1524,  30  Broad 
street.  New  York.  The  Editor  .snd 
Pi'BLiSHER  will  be  glad  to  forward  any 
contributions  received  for  this  fund. 


Milton  Sell*  KnoxTille  Sentinel. 

Official  announcement  was  made  on , 
Wednesday  that  G.  F".  Mrlton  had  sold  : 
his  interest  in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Sentinel  to  C.  B.  Johnson  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  Mr.  Miltoa  will  devote  his  at- , 
tention  exclusively  to  the  Chattanooga 
News. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


READ  WHAT  MR.  DREHER  DID  FOR  THE 


MIDDLETOWN  TIMES-PRESS 

OAICV  AND  SCMt  WCCALV 


STIVERS  PRINTING  COMPANY 


MtOOLCTOtAN  OWANOE  COoNTt  NEW  ?OR«« 


«e«*«  O  «?••§•»  M  M  eetKeCA^QCMiA  M  « 

Me<«**C*  MCA«*e«.  tMwtwi 


Novepber 

Twenty-five, 

1912. 

To  the  Freternlty  of  Publisherai 

We  have  learned  that  the  Inner  eeorete  about  having  sue- 
oaaaful  nawapapar  contaate  do  not  lie  in  having  a  contest 
ooi^any,  witn  a  big  naaa  and  a  bunch  of  contest  mansgers, 
to  do  the  work.  Middletown.  W.  T.,  has  just  witnessed 
the  proof.  The  two  deillos  here  eterted  e  certest  et  the 

ease  tine.  The  opposition  oortest  wae  conducted  by  a  oom- 

pany  with  thres  experienced  contest  people  in  charge.  That 
of  the  TCaES-PP.CoS  was  aanaged  by  an  individual.  The  op¬ 
position  olosed  with  what  Is  reported  to  be  a  dead  loss 
while  tho  TIMES-PRESS  finished  with  eeveral  hundreds  of 
dollars  siore  than  TWICE  what  we  anticipated  night  be  the 
total  revenue  under  the  circumstancee,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  eeveral  hundred  more  pald-in-advanoe  subecribers 
than  wa  had,  hoped  to  realize  fron  the  enterprise. 

Our  ccateet  was  nanaged  by  J.  Prank  Dreher,  of  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  foraerly  editor  of  the  Stroudsburg  Daily  Tines.  Hs 
was  not  onlv  fighting  an  opposition  contest  but  also  a  local 
condition  which  has  followod  in  the  wako  of  five  separate 
and  distinct  contests  oondueted  bv  local  newspapers  within 
a  four-year  period.  Bis  was  the  best  of  all,  all  things 
being  considered,  for  the  alni^a  big  reason  he  is  every 
fibre  and  sinew  a  huatlar.  Bia  Mthoda  were  not  only 
avldanot  of  the  ability  of  a  diatiaotly  keen  and  clever 
newspaper  nan  but  were  in  every  way  as  fair  and  as  busi- 
neaaliice  aa  any  oontest  Banager  with  whoa  wa  have  been 
asaoeiatad. 

The  contest  here  witnesaad  one  hundred  young  ladiea  aore 
or  less  actively  engaged  to  the  flnlah.  In  the  other  con- 
taat  there  were  eighteen  In  at  the  wind-up.  The  auocass 
of  anv  onntaat  Ilea  in  ascuring  contestants,  and  kr.  Drahar 
had  thla  abnornal  nuaber  at  work  for  the  reason  he  went  out 
and  got  thaa.  Ha  ia  active,  energetic,  capable  and  has 
a  no-hour-par-day  working  llait — -end  we  unhesitatingly 
place  hla  at  the  head  of  the  aan  in  his  profession.  We 
would  lika  to  retain  suoh  a  live,  educated  and  enthuaiaa- 
tie  worker  aa  ha  as  a  peraanent  foroa  in  our  plant.  Ha 
has  daolined  but  has  also  swrally  bound  hisaeif  to  return 
to  as  for  any  circulation  caapaign  the  T11IB&-PRKSS  aay,. 
arraaga  for  the  future .  Mere  worda  nor  blatiuit  type 
ooald  not  too  highly  express  our  healthiest  adci ration 
and  ooBBiendatlon  which  wa  hold  for  Mr.  Dreher.  his  rethcos 
and  the  results  he  achieves. 


hhkAibr 


Personal  endorsement  The  Honorable  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Strondsbnrg,  Pa. 
Permanent  addreaa,  J.  FRANK  DREHER,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

(Write  for  particulars) 


.M  the  regular  luncheon  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  .\d  Club,  held  Kov.  5. 
R.  J.  Campbell  manager  of  the  S.  E. 
Carr  Department  Store,  proposed  that 
the  club  take  under  consideration  the 
erection  of  a  modern  ten-story  building 
as  a  permanent  home.  He  submitted 
plans,  specifications  and  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  proposal.  A  committee  of  the 
•Ad  Club  will  take  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


The  Akron  (O.J  Adcraft  Club  held  its 
first  luncheon  on  Nov.  13,  and  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Club  on  “Overcoming  Bad 
Spots  in  the  Ad  Club.’’  The  member¬ 
ship  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  ad  men 
are  showing  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  organization. 

The  selling  problems  of  the  advertiser 
were  discussed  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.J  Ad  Club, 
Nov.  13.  Chairman  John  H.  Rennard 
spoke  on  “Getting  Ready  to  Advertise;’’ 
S.  D.  Clagg  talked  on  “Locating  Your 
M-arket;’’  H.  F.  Carter  and  Charles  S. 
Sonnebom  took  up  the  question  “How 
Can  the  .\dvertising  Manufacturers  Co¬ 


operate  with  the  .Advertising  Retailers?’’ 
and  H.  F.  Gordon  presented  a  paper  on 
“Securing  the  Co-operation  of  the  Mid¬ 
dleman.’’ 


The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Ad  Club  list¬ 
ened  to  an  address  by  William  J.  Board- 
man.  of  Boston,  on  “Linking  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising  with  National  Advertising,’’  at 
its  regular  weekly  luncheon.  The 
speaker  declared  that  goods  which  did 
not  possess  qualities  which  would  sell 
them  without  advertising,  were  not  worth 
advertising.  He  also  emphasized  the 
worth  of  distinctive  advertising  and  ad¬ 
vised  retailers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
stock  advertising  feature  of  all  largely 
advertised  articles  and  commodities.  All 
good  advertising,  he  said,  is  successful 
because  of  its  simplicity. 


Robert  N.  Watkins  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  last  week’s  luncheon  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Ad  Club,  on  the  subject 
of  “What  the  Buyer  Buys,’’  and  he  shed 
some  new  light  on  several  phases  of  the 
advertising  business.  Imagination  in  ad¬ 
vertising  was  the  keynote  of  his  talk, 
and  to  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Watkin 
told  of  some  instances  that  came  under 


his  personal  observance  to  show  that  the 
imagination  is  a  good  selling  point  for 
the  dealer. 


A  talk  on  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
wasteful  methods  of  advertisers  by  C. 
E.  Everett,  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Houston  Post,  comprised 
the  chief  part  of  the  program  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  noon  luncheon  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Adcraft  Club.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  often,  after  using 
much  care  and  discretion  in  selecting 
advertising  space,  the  advertisers  show 
little  care  in  composing  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  to  fill  the  space  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  results. 


New  York  Advertiser*’  Meeting. 

The  .\dcraftcrs  of  New  York,  meet¬ 
ing  Thursdays  at  the  Twenty-third 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  are  having  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season,  both  in  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  the  work  that  is  being  ac¬ 
complished.  .Xt  the  conclusion  of  a  de¬ 
bate,  which  was  part  of  last  meeting’s 
program,  it  was  decided  that  advertise¬ 
ments  of  solid  text  matter  were  superior 
to  those  containing  illustrations. 


November  30,  1912. 


PUBLISHES  A  CLEAN  PAPER. 


.  W.  R.  Orr,  of  Detroit  Saturday  Night, 

Realixing  an  Ideal  in  Journalism. 

W.  R.  OiT,  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Saturday  Night,  is  hayp^  in  realizing 
an  ideal  in  journalism.  This  paper,  five 
years_  old,  has  established  a  firm  place 
for  itself  in  Detroit  and  throughout 
Michigan  on  account  of  the  high  quality 
of  its  every  department, 
j  Editorially  it  is  clean.  It  is  also  fear- 
I  less,  but  fights  clean, 
j  From  a  news  standpoint  it  is  clean. 
Murders,  divorces,  scandal  and  muck¬ 
raking  matter  is  excluded. 

In  a  business  way  it  is  clean.  Objec¬ 
tionable  or  misleading  advertising  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Typographically  it  is  clean.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  splendid;  the  printing,  on 
j  heavy  book  paper,  is  the  best,  and  it  is 
j  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  good  taste  and 
i  good  facilities  can  make  it. 

It  is  an  adequate  reflection  of  the  men 
who  started  it  and  who  guide  its  desti¬ 
nies  so  ably,  W.  R.  Orr,  publisher,  and 
H.  M.  Nimmo,  editor. 


Editor  Beaten  by  Former  Friend. 

;  Gilbert  1).  Raine,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  News-Scimi¬ 
tar,  was  severely  beaten  with  a  cane  in 
the  hands  of  Rees  Lee.  superintendent 
of  the  Lee  line  of  Mississippi  River 
packets,  last  Monday  in  front  of  the 
Scimitar  office.  Friends  of  the  editor 
1  declare  that  the  attack  was  made  from 
behind.  The  men  had  formerly  been 
I  friends  but  are  said  to  have  quarreled 
j  because  of  Mr.  Raine’s  vehement  sup¬ 
port  of  Col.  Roosevelt. 


BRIEFS. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
I  of  the  -Associated  Press  will  be  held  at 
'  the  New  York  office  on  Dec.  11. 

The  annual  dintrer  of  the  'famous 
:  Gridiron  Club  will  be  held  this  year  on 
'  Dec.  7,  at  the  New  Willard,  the  first 
:  Saturday  night  following  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  Congress.  President  Taft  will 
be  a  guest  at  the  dinner, 
j  The  office  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
j  Press  issues  a  six-page  weekly.  The 
Morning  Milk — its  a  scream. 

Fun,  one  of  the  high  class  sections  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  World,  is  over¬ 
sold  a  couple  of  columns  in  advertising 
for  the  Sunday,  Dec.  1,  issue. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES. 

F.  G.  Hay.  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
has  been  appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  and 
.American. 

J.  W.  Farley,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  was 
in  town  this  week,  calling  on  some  of 
his  friends. 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  News  is  running 
a  circulation  contest,  in  which  the 
prizes  are  two  high  grade  automobiles, 
motorcycle,  piano,  diamonds,  etc.,  and 
managed  by  Wm.  L.  Betts  Co.,  of  New 
York. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Fr.\nk  Hall  Scott,  well  known 
among  publishers  and  president  of  the 
Century  Co.,  died  of  heart  disease  at 
his  home  in  New  York  on  Monday.  Mr. 
Scott  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
sixty-four  years  ago  and  came  to  New 
York  in  1870  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
then  newly  launched  Scribner’s  Monthly 
'  which,  in  1881,  became  the  Century 
i  Magazine.  When  Roswell  Smith,  presi- 
!  dent  of  the  Century  Co.,  died  in  1893, 
Mr.  Scott  became  head  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
.Aldine  Club,  Mr.  Scott,  also  served  that 
organization  as  president,  and  from 
1904  to  1906  he  was  president  of  the 
.American  Publishers’  Association. 


F.  C.  Wickham,  seventy-two  years 
old,  editor  of  the  Norwalk  (O.)  Re¬ 
flector,  died  in  that  city  on  Nov.  16. 
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